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To men who live in fear of 
guest towels 


Have you ever risked your wife's displeasure by using the gues: towels 
which she places in the bath room, presumably for use, but actually for 
decoration? 
It takes courage—and few men are willing to run the risk. If the hand 
cleansing job isn’t absolutely perfect, the evidence is all against you— 
right on those sacred guest towels. 
Let me give you some friendly advice. To be sure that your hands are 
really clean—so clean that they'll leave no tell-tale marks on the guest 
towels—use Lava Soap. 
Lava leaves no trace of dirt, grime or grease on a man’s hands. 
Its rich, pumice-filled lather drags out every particle cf soil— 
and without the slightest harm to the skin. Get a few cakes 
of Lava tonight. You'll find it at your local grocery or drug 
store in two convenient sizes in handy cartons. 
GEORGE, The Lava Soap Man. 
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Products 
Preferred 


You have hundreds of products to choose from 
when you buy fuel and oil. Which products do you 
prefer? The products that give you the best service 
in your car. 


You don’t buy oil and fuel by testing, smelling, feel- 
ing, or seeing them! ‘They must earn your prefer- 
ence. They have to prove themselves by perform- 
ance. 


New Iso-Vis is a product preferred by millions. In 
cities, on farms, in small towns—everywhere in the 
Middle West—New Iso-Vis is known and depended 
upon. Hundreds of thousands of people use and 
recommend this product. 


By proved performance New Iso-Vis has earned its 
popularity. More motorists are demanding this oil 
because they find it gives superior lubrication service 
in their cars. It has an extraordinary service record 
behind it. 


Imagine for a moment that you are looking at a 
large map of the Middle West showing the thousands 
of highways criss-crossing each of the ten states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Missouri, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 


Every day along the highways of all these states a 
multitude of motorists are driving cars lubricated 
with New Iso-Vis. Day after day, for the past year 
it has been lubricating cars on these highways—giv- 
ing satisfactory service. 


New Iso-Vis has given billions of miles of satisfac- 
tory service! It has earned the preference of the 
people of the Middle West! 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has built 
its reputation for dependability on products like New 
Iso-Vis that earn your preference by performance. 


Thousands of motorists every year write friendly 
letters to the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) prais- 
ing the spirit of helpfulness shown by its employees 
and praising its various products—telling of the ac- 
tual service they have given. 


These letters are written voluntarily. They are 
sincere, personal letters of the sort money cannot buy. 


They are more than praise of products preferred. 
They are a recognition of the spirit in which the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) goes about its daily 
business, striving to excel in serving the people of the*® 
Middle West. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 
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KEEPS THE HUM OUT 
OF THE TALKIES! 


‘ . Greatest advance since 
“TALKIES came /// 


Soon you will hear talking pictures 
_ made with all the humming and scratch- 
~ . * img noises barred out. A revolutionary 
new process, Noiseless Recording, gives 
you every word and note in its natural 
tones—clean cut and true to life. 
Western Electric proclaims Noiseless 
Recording the greatest advance since it 
made “talkies” possible four years ago. 
Ever since, its engineers have kept on 
their research, seeking perfection in the 
application of sound to making and show- 
ing pictures. They have introduced many 
improvements, and now the most impor- 
tant of all— Noiseless Recording. 
Leading producers are now making 
pictures which will thrill you with their 
undreamed-of realism. You can hear them 
to best advantage in theaters using the 
Western Electric Sound System. 


Western Flectric 


NEW PROCESS 


Noiseless Recording: Pir 


Makers of your Bell Telephone and 
leaders in the development of sound 
transmission. 





Photograph by Margaret-Bourke-White 
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es ETROIT is the heart of the automobile industry and has been 
D proud of its growing population and mounting wealth. But 
its chief industry is new and has made no effort to curb seasonal 
' expansions or layoffs. On the contrary, the industry has made use of 
seasonal features to stimulate demand for cars. In 1930 the differ- 
ence between the highest number employed and the lowest number was 
over 100,000; in 1929 it was over 200,000. Since 1924 this differen- 
tial has averaged over 100,000 yearly. It means that a reserve work 
force of this size was available for the fluctuations in automobile pro- 
duction. It means that these automobile com- 
Responsibility panies lay off workers with no more con- 
sideration than they turn off power. These 
workers must maintain themselves or, if their savings are inadequate, 
apply for relief to municipalities, until the companies increase their 
payrolls for a new season. A large pool of surplus workers has 
gathered in Detroit to meet the peak requirements of the industry. 
As a result, this business depression brought grave problems to 
Detroit. Even in prosperous years private social agencies and the 
Department of Public Welfare found difficult the problem of helping 
the many workers whose employment was irregular. The mayor ap- 
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pointed an unemployment committee to cope with the emergency 
problem. A survey showed 240,000 unemployed. In December, 
1930, $1,818,739 was paid in relief by municipal agencies and chari- 
ties—Detroit was paying more for relief than any other city in the 
United States—$200,000 more than New York, although New 
York’s population is over four times that of Detroit. In the month of 
January the taxpayers of Detroit supported 45,000 families at a cost 
of $2,000,000. 

The mayor’s committee, realizing that the community could not 
continue to bear this burden, now proposes to find out from those 
applying for relief the names of their last employers, as further basis 
for appealing to industries to share the responsibility for those they 
have laid off. 

Relief must be forthcoming for the immediate needs both in 
Detroit and other communities, but the vital problem is permanent 
planning to prevent recurrence of this distress. Though to devise a 
general plan involves many complications, there is one measure which 
would go far in meeting the problem and would help rather than 
hinder in the development of any general plan. 

The automobile companies have paid dividends to their stock- 
holders during this past year. They had reserves for this purpose. 

\ They could follow exactly the methods in assuring returns to their 
employees for their investment in the industry. \\ Stockholders invest 
capital which buys plant, equipment, materials; wage-earners invest 
time, creative capacity, their physical and mental abilities, which are 
necessary in order to produce the products for which the undertaking 
was organized. They adjust their whole plan of living to their jobs. 

The automobile industry has a responsibility to its employees 
paralleling its responsibility to shareholders ;.to the latter it is respon- 
sible for regular payment of dividends, to employees it is responsible 
for providing stable employment. \ Who would say that responsibility 
to those who invest their lives is’a less serious obligation than re- 
sponsibility to those who invest their wealth? What moral right has 
an industry to lay off workers as it would dispense with power? 
Workers maintain the principle that job security is a moral and indus- 
trial right growing out of their investment. 

In general accounting there are three categories into which costs 
may be classified ; materials; labor, or working the materials into com- 
pleted form; and overhead, or the expenses incurred in operating the 
factory for the purposes of production. 

-Obviously factories could not operate without labor. There 
must be men and women who have to have shelter, food and clothing 
365 days in each year and for such additional days as leap year may 
provide. The income to maintain these human beings must come 
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either from the producing concern that utilizes their labor capacity 
or from society. Instead of shifting responsibility for the upkeep of 
their workers to citizens of the community, industry might arrange 
to give all workers part-time employment and shorten the work-day. 
If industry plans to expand its work force to meet peak requirements, 
it must also plan to give employment to workers attached to the in- 
dustry during slack periods. 

Labor believes that the responsibility rests upon industry and pre- 
fers to work for its income. It points to the fact that under overhead 
charges are such items as depreciation on buildings, on machinery, 
idle machinery, taxes, insurance, insurance or contributions to work- 
men’s compensation funds to cover casualties incurred in work. An- 
other item, maintenance of idle workers, is a logical and analogous 
overhead charge on any producing establishment for which reserves 
should be accumulated. 

In the last analysis, the cost of living for those who carry on in- 
dustries must be paid either by the industry to which they are attached 
or the general public. Labor believes that industry has a direct re- 
sponsibility and should assume overhead charges accordingly. 

If industries prepare to meet the expense of their own labor over- 
head, they can make legislation unnecessary. 


, Despite the American practice of high wages 
Wages and vices which was identified ‘with our “a high 
prosperity levels, now there comes a proposal to reduce wages because 
of falling prices. To make wages follow fluctuations of prices or costs 
of living would hold workers to a dead level of progress. 

Higher wages with a surplus over the customary expenditures are 
necessary to make higher standards of living possible. Increasingly 
higher standards of living must follow production increases if pro- 
duction is to be maintained. 

Falling prices have been accompanied by higher wages and lower 
production costs per unit, hence we know there is no validity to the 
demand to reduce wages because prices have declined. 

Wages are part of a balanced business structure—a dynamic 
thing that is the product of previous forces and in turn conditions the 
future. In this complex of moving forces wages represent the buy- 
ers in retail stores. Unless goods move through steadily to these mar- 
kets for the final transaction which puts them into service the flow of 
production is retarded. 

In the meanwhile greater economies in production, lower costs of 
materials, lower overhead costs per unit, may make lower prices pos- 
sible... But wages represent consumer credit upon which the whole 
business structure ultimately depends. It must increase steadily if 
business is to expand and prosperity is to be sustained. 
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The Way Forward Unemployment, in fact every large-scale 

catastrophe, produces an amazing crop of 
remedies. The most of these plans propose something that would di- 
vert energies from the real problem. Unemployment comes from 
maladjustments in our economic machinery, such as failure to find 
buyers for output, ‘installation of improved machinery, irregularities 
in production, unexpected competition, et cetera. Those thrown out 
of jobs lose their incomes and become negative forces in business pros- 
perity. What workers want is to be sure of having jobs so that they 
can meet the obligations of living. The vital question is: Can busi- 
ness be so organized and controlled that production can be stabilized 
and employment made secure? 

This is no small problem. ' It involves stabilizing individual 
plants, ‘stabilizing industries and controlling the business cycle. The 
general movement for stabilization is comparatively recent—hardly 
a decade. 

A few individual plants have had definite success in stabilizing 
production. But the efforts of individual establishments are not suff- 
cient even if they were all working 100 per cent. Sustained, coordi- 
nated planning and execution are necessary for whole industries sup- 
plemented by coordinated planning and integrated cooperation by all 
industries. 

The interrelation of all economic undertakings and the interde- 
pendence that exists between prosperity for a community, an indus- 
try, a national economic unit and finally between all countries operat- 
ing in the world market, is the distinguishing feature of the present- 
day problem of unemployment. 

Industrialists and experts have only just begun to study the prob- 
lems of economic equilibrium. We need to disclose the facts and prin- 
ciples of balanced progress before we can build up the machinery and 
principles of control. Concentration on these problems is the road to 
progress. If human beings have intelligence enough to produce our 
present economic structure, we have intelligence enough to learn to 
organize and control it. 

All groups concerned should concentrate on this problem. Bal- 
anced control is possible only when all concerned are jointly responsi- 
ble for results. The primary necessity is organization of all groups. 
Instead of resisting and retarding organization of labor and industry, 
our Federal Government and public opinion should encourage con- 
structive organization. Constructive national leadership is needed as 
never before. Wisdom and devotion to the welfare of humanity are 
qualities that must characterize the endeavor. The future of our 
economic institutions depends upon our finding the solution of this 
problem. 
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Good-W ili— Every business organization grows in impor- 
A Union Asset tance as it builds up good-will. Good-will is 

one of the most vital assets any going con- 
cern possesses. It is built up by' dependability, efficiency, quality of 
service, ability to meet emergencies and changing conditions. 

In exactly the same way trade unions have built up good-will that 
is a most valuable business asset. Unions have demonstrated their de- 
pendability, their concern for standards of good workmanship, the 
value of their cooperation in meeting the every-day problems of work 
and discipline as well as emergency crises. 

Good-will rests upon service and mutual confidence. It is the 
result of personal relations. One of the best policies that a new 
union can follow is to demonstrate to the employer that organizations 
bring a new and vital force to the problem of work and joint relations. 
Each separate demonstration of service—a suggestion of how to im- 
prove work methods, helping to settle a misunderstanding, pointing 
out a waste—constitutes a talking point for the union to be marshaled 
in support of collective bargaining. 

For the most part those who manage business are reasonable be- 
ings who judge a proposal on its merits. When a union binds to- 
gether individual employees into a cooperating work force for the ad- 
vancement of joint interests, it offers the employer a business asset 
which he must eventually appreciate and recognize. 

Since good-will is essential to joint relations, accumulation of as- 
sets in this field is good business for the union. 


Shorter Government Employees in the postal service welcome the 
W ork-W eek passage of the Kendall bill which establishes 

the 44-hour week for all in that industry. 
Approximately 150,000 postal employees will have an additional half- 
day of leisure throughout the year. Ten thousand substitutes will 
gain permanent work. 

This measure is a step toward modernizing conditions for those 
in government work. The highest standards in private employ- 
ment provide a 5-day work-week so that there may be adequate rest 
to recuperate from the strain of high productivity. The postal em- 
ployees have greatly increased their productivity in recent years. The 
Post Office Department spends $133,000 less to earn $1,000,000 in 
revenue than it did in 1921. Labor costs are less and service is better 
than at any period in the history of the service. 

This measure should be supplemented by the passage of the bill 
providing the Saturday half-holiday for all employed by the Federal 
Government. The Government should lead in setting constructive 


standards. 
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This measure is labelled as unemployment relief. It is the type 
of relief work that will put us further on the road to solving our un- 
employment problems. More leisure for those in the postal services 
gives them time for new interests which will increase their demands 
as consumers. Ten thousand irregular workers will have regular in- 
comes. If this same policy applied to all government work, local as 
well as federal, it would help reduce the need for which taxpayers must 
provide relief. It is very much better to provide employment with 
pay for work done than to spend money on relief that creates no 
wealth. 

Saturday half-holiday and the 40-hour week are constructive 
standards that would go a long way to sustaining prosperity. 


Insurance or Dole Our use of the term “dole” to describe the 

British payments to unemployed has been 
criticised by some advocates of the British act. The memorandnm on 
the unemployment insurance fund recently put at the disposal of mem- 
bers of Parliament throws light on this point. 

The government’s contribution to this fund is paid by the tax- 
payers. The government’s share has steadily risen—in 1928 it was 
$58,750,000; last year, $184,850,000; this year it is estimated at 
$27 5,000,000. 

The law now provides what are called transitional benefits which 
are paid those workers who are unemployed but not eligible for ben- 
efits under the insurance provisions. In 1929 transitional benefits 
amounted to one-fifth of the total; in 1930 they exceeded the insur- 
ance benefits, increasing by $100,000,000; estimates for 1931 are $75,- 
000,000 for insurance benefits and $200,000,000 for transitional 
benefits. 

The insurance benefits are paid from funds to which the worker 
pays 14 cents, the employer 16 cents and the government 15 cents 
each week. Transitional benefits are paid to unemployed workers for 
whom the required payments have not been fully made or not made 
at all. The taxpayers pay the transitional benefits by loans made to 
the insurance fund. The insurance fund in 1920 had a surplus of 
about $110,000,000, but now has incurred a debt which will amount 
to $375,000,000 by April 1. The debt is now increasing at the rate 
of $5,000,000 weekly. 

Even though the emergency which Great Britain has been meeting 
is extraordinarily difficult, the results of this experience seem to indi- 
cate that unemployment insurance would not eliminate the need for 
relief or doles in emergencies such as business depression of the pres- 
ent scope. 
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It is estimated that Great Britain spent £700,000,000 or $3,500,- 
000,000 in relief in the past ten years. Would it not be better to 
plan to use capital for productive purposes which would provide work 
incomes for workers, and new wealth? 

We must not let people starve—neither must we let that which 
feeds them starve. 


Health and Income A study of deaths from influenza shows that 

the rate increases as family incomes decline. 
Surveys of mortality from influenza and pneumonia in 1918 were 
made by the Public Health Service in ten cities ranging in population 
from 20,000 to 500,000 and in several smaller cities and rural com- 
munities. Over 100,000 individuals were included in the study who 
were subdivided into broad age groups and economic groupings. 

The economic groupings were ‘well-to-do, moderate, poor and 
very poor. After making allowance for ages, the death rate for the 
highest groups was practically the same, 33 per cent higher for the 
poor group and 300 per cent higher for the very poor. The study 
indicates that conditions to which economic status is an index were not 
a factor in determining the spread of the disease in the community 
but did affect the mortality rate within the households attacked. The 
number of persons per room, food, opportunity for rest, security, care 
of the sick, medical service, vary with economic status and have 
much to do with morbidity. 

The Public Health Service points out that the association be- 
tween high influenza incidence and economic status is not casual but 
suggests the following questions: Whether or not an inheritance of 
feeble resistance to influenza or to secondary complicating infections 
goes with incapacity to earn a good living; what effects upon resist- 
ance to the disease a continued unfavorable environment may have; 
‘what increase in the chance for infection is brought about by the con- 
ditions under which members of the poorer households work and live; 
‘what differences in the medical and other care of patients in the poorer 
and richer households may have prevailed and the effect of such differ- 
ences upon the fatality of the disease. 

Many of the problems of living have an economic basis and 
health is one of them. Adequate incomes are necessary to maintain 
individuals and families in health and comfort. The income esti- 
mated as necessary for a family of four is $1,800. Five million fam- 
ilies have less. 

This evidence from the health field confirms the social value of 
efforts of the labor movement to raise levels of income for workers. 
There is need of organization continuously concerned with promoting 
higher wages. 
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Consulting Engineer 


I 
Ti prevention of unemployment 


has always been one of the most 

important aims of union-manage- 
ment cooperation. From the very 
start of this movement on the rail- 
roads, the American Federation of 
Labor shop-craft unions and their 
leaders recognized that the idea of 
cooperation between labor and man- 
agement for mutual benefit and public 
service would not long appeal to the 
rank-and-file shopman unless it would 
relieve him of the worst hazard to 
which he has been subjected in the 
past, that is, periodic lay-offs and shop 
shutdowns. It was not reasonable to 
expect hard-working, hard-headed 
men, dependent upon hourly wages 
for their livelihood, to wax enthusias- 
tic about better workmanship, mate- 
rial conservation, waste elimination, 
greater output and the like, unless 
above all else their jobs were at least 
made more secure. In other words, 
no matter how desirable the usual ob- 
jectives of management may be, they 
carry no weight with the average 
wage-earner if in the long run they 
spell more rather than less unemploy- 
ment for him. Most managerial 
progress in its immediate effect has 
meant throwing men out of work. 

So if union-management coopera- 
tion was to succeed on our railroads it 
had to deal with the prevention of 
unemployment in a serious and effec- 
tive way. Above all else this called 
for struggling with the problem in 
good times as well as bad. It meant 


that steps aimed at preventing unem- 
ployment during bad times had to be 
perfected during good times, for when 
an emergency is on top of an industry 
it is too late to do anything but make 
the best of a bad situation. 

Thus it came about that on such 
railroads as the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Canadian National, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific, Seaboard 
Air Line and others, continuous 
thought has been given, plans devel- 
oped and action taken to regularize 
employment as the best way to reduce 
the hazard of unemployment. And 
the net effect has been, especially on 
the Baltimore and Ohio and Cana- 
dian National, that ever since the busi- 
ness collapse of 1929 every man in 
the shop service of these railroads has 
at least had a job which netted him 
five or more days work and pay each 
week, 


II 


The most interesting aspect of this 
accomplishment is the day by day, 
month by month, year by year human 
activities which have gone into the 
making of the stabilization programs 
on the cooperative railroads. These 
activities are in the nature of educa- 
tional efforts, negotiations, confer- 
ences, committee meetings, discus- 
sions, speeches, debates, convention 
proceedings, resolutions, memoranda 
and the like. In the last analysis such 
activities are perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all when it comes to doing 
something constructive about unem- 
ployment prevention in large indus- 
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tries. They create the will and the 
mood to struggle heroically with the 
problem. They stimulate serious 
thinking and arouse that degree of 
determination on the part of manage- 
ment no less than on the part of the 
employees and their unions so neces- 
sary to the elimination of unemploy- 
ment. 

However, to recount these human 
activities is another story. Suffice it 
to emphasize in passing the fundamen- 
tal importance of persistent efforts to 
create and maintain the will to stabil- 
ize employment. No agency is better 
equipped for this purpose than the 
constructively minded, independent 
trade union. Therein has lain the 


success of the American Federation 
of Labor shop-craft unions in com- 
batting the worst evils of unemploy- 
ment confronting them, especially 


during the last eighteen months. 
III 


As early as 1923 when the coopera- 
tive program was still in its infancy 
these shop-craft unions proposed a 
series of steps designed to give regu- 
lar work to their membership. These 
steps called for supplementing regu- 
lar locomotive and car repair work by 
building and rebuilding rolling stock 
in railroad shops. Such work was to 
be done preferably at times when reg- 
ular repair work was not available 
due to decline in business. The shop- 
men and their unions were to make 
every effort to help the management 
perform this additional work at costs 
which would justify it being done in 
railroad shops under standard union 
conditions, rather than in outside 
shops under nonunion conditions. 
They further proposed the planning 
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and budgeting of work and expendi- 
tures so that shop activities and hence 
employment would be as uniform as 
possible throughout the year.\ Next 
they proposed the establishment on a 
permanent basis of a normal force of 
shop employees. This called for a 
careful study of business, traffic and 
repair requirements in relation to 
shop-craft employment over recent 
years. (In connection with the main- 
tenance of this normal force a further 
provision was suggested for the estab- 
lishment of a clearing house or place- 
ment bureau to enable employees of 
the normal force, not needed at one 
point on the road, to connect prompt- 
ly with available jobs at other points. 

These proposals became the basis 


‘ for continuing discussions and confer- 


ences at all meetings of the coopera- 
tive committees on the railroads con- 
cerned. Obviously much by way of 
preliminary work had to be done be- 
fore it became possible to realize to 
the full on these proposals. The spe- 
cific undertakings—the many techni- 
cal changes, the introduction of im- 
proved methods for doing work, the 
steps necessary to finance some of 
these activities, the planning and re- 
search—again are absorbing details 
which can not be enlarged upon in this 
article. It should be interesting to 
observe in connection with doing more 
railroad work in railroad shops as an 
aid to steady work that almost 25 
million dollars were expended for 
labor alone on the Baltimore and 
Ohio during the last eight years. 
Thousands of locomotives and freight 
cars were rebuilt—work which was 
formerly done in outside shops. Only 
within the past seven or eight months, 
when things looked darkest, an appro- 
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priation of four million dollars was 
authorized by the Baltimore and Ohio 
management for the building of 1,000 
steel boxcars, 1,000 heavy godola cars 
and 45 locomotive tanks. This work 
is now providing between 60,000 and 
70,000 man hours of employment to 
help keep Baltimore and Ohio shop- 
men at work. The records on the 
Canadian National and the Milwau- 
kee are equally impressive. Within 
the last five months the building of 
400 refrigerator cars and 25 locomo- 
tives has been authorized in Canadian 
National shops, while the Milwaukee 
car shops in Milwaukee are and have 
been busy in building new passenger 
cars. Even on noncooperative rail- 
roads evidence is forthcoming to show 
the sense of responsibility which has 
been developed on the part of man- 
agements to keep their shop-craft em- 


ployees at work by doing more rail- 
road work in railroad shops. This is 
a reflex of the activities on the cooper- 


ative railroads. It reveals the influ- 
ence of the good example. 

The practice of planning and budg- 
eting shop work and expenditures in 
advance has also borne considerable 
fruit on the cooperative railroads. 
These budgets are ready for consid- 
eration at the cooperative conferences 
held at the beginning of each year. 
The employment house is then set in 
order so that all concerned may know 
within reason what to expect by way 
of jobs and hours throughout the 
year. Thus on the Baltimore and 
Ohio it has been found possible to 
keep a normal force of 12,000 men at 
work during 1930. On the Seaboard 
Air Line, a railroad not so large as 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the number 
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thus assured steady work for 1931 is 
approximately 2,200. It must be 
gratifying to these particular railroads 
and their shopmen to note how suc- 
cessful they have been during the de- 
pression period in keeping employ- 
ment on so evena keel. This also ap- 
plies to the Canadian National. 

The clearing house or placement 
bureau for employees, also in the pro- 
gram advanced by the shop-craft 
unions, has been successful in connect- 
ing many men whose jobs terminated 
at certain points with jobs at other 
points. Such a service becomes of 
particular significance to railway shop- 
men in situations where there are 
large fluctuations in traffic, as for ex- 
ample, those precipitated by the wheat 
rush in northwestern Canada. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer months 
the men are kept at the large shops 
and then when the wheat rush starts 
the placement service connects them 
with jobs at the outlying locomotive 
and car repair points all over Canada 
where they then handle the so-called 
running repairs. While this perhaps 
imposes an added burden upon the 
management—that is, redistributing 
their employees rather than firing 
them at one point and hiring new ones 
at another—it has been taken by the 
men as a fine gesture of the spirit of 
cooperation. It has been accepted as 
a demonstration of the managements 
sincerity in keeping men employed. 

So successful has this whole ar- 
rangement proven that it has been ex- 
tended not only to the shop-craft em- 
ployees but to all branches of the 
service on most cooperative rail- 
roads. In fact these railroads now 
even go to the trouble of incorporat- 
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ing in contracts they make with out- 
side contractors a provision whereby 
railroad employees temporarily on 
furlough are given preferred consid- 
eration for employment with these 
contracting firms on railroad work. 
Under such an arrangement about 
160 Baltimore and Ohio employees 
were recently put to work at a plant 
which secured an order to build 1,000 
boxcar bodies. 

Another feature of the employ- 
ment stabilization practices developed 
on the cooperative railroads is agree- 
ment on the part of the unions to pro- 
vide certain flexibility in the work- 
week. The shopmen on most rail- 
roads formerly insisted upon the rigid 
48-hour week. This meant that 
whenever it was necessary to cut ex- 
penses men had to be laid off. How- 
ever, in view of the fine disposition 
manifested by the cooperative man- 
agements to do everything within 
their power to keep men at work, the 
shop-craft unions felt it advisable to 
make possible a certain amount of 
flexibility in the work-week. This 
flexibility usually ranges between 40 
and 48 hours per week. When it be- 
comes necessary to invoke the benefits 
of the flexible work-week the repre- 
sentatives of the unions and the man- 
agement get together, discuss the en- 
tire situation, using the budget figures 
and other financial evidence, and ar- 
rive at a mutually acceptable arrange- 
ment. Such agreements were entered 
into on the cooperative railroads early 
in 1930 and are still in effect. The 
net result has been, as indicated ear- 
lier in this article, that no none has had 
to be laid off during the depression. 
In fact there are a few hundred men 
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more now at work on the Baltimore 
and Ohio than there were over a year 
ago. Furthermore, the combined 
effect of the various stabilization ac- 
tivities on most cooperative railroads 
has enabled the employees to get by 
with less inroad upon earnings than 
on the railroads where union-manage- 
ment cooperation is not in effect. 

A word or two should be said about 
the efforts being made by the em- 
ployees and their unions on the co- 
operative railroads to save material, 
eliminate waste, secure and hold traf- 
fic, improve service and promote pub- 
lic good-will, as a contribution to the 
prevention of unemployment. It is 
during slack times such as the present 
that efforts of this kind count most. 
It is a slogan on the cooperative rail- 
roads that a dollar saved in material 
is a dollar available for wages. Like- 
wise every dollar earned from extra 
passengers or freight hauled means 
eighty cents added to the wage fund. 
Shop operating costs, labor and mate- 
rial ratios, and getting new business 
are frequent subjects for discussion 
and action by the shop cooperative 
committees. Well-organized efforts 
are launched by these committees to 
save material, to prevent defects to 
locomotives, engine failures and de- 
layed trains, to avoid derailments, 
loss or damage and poor service. In 
the Cumberland shops of the Balti- 
more and Ohio the employees of their 
own volition and on their own time 
at night came back to the shop and 
staged a full-fledged demonstration 
of how a big railroad shop is run, so 
as to impress their lay friends with 
the nature and significance of the rail- 
road to the public. Such activities of 
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these and many others reveal the host 
of things which can be done through 
union channels to strengthen the rail- 
roads with their patrons, but again 
space will not permit elaborating 
upon them. The effect which cooper- 
ation between labor and management 
on the cooperative railroads has had in 
securing traffic and promoting public 
good-will is impressive. Anyone in- 
timately familiar with the situation 
can point out hundreds of cases which 
show the value of sound cooperative 
labor relations in commanding traffic 
and holding the confidence of the pub- 
lic. Cooperation, in short, has made 
an appreciable difference during the 
last eighteen months in the business of 
the cooperative railroads as compared 
with that of their competitors. 


IV 


Analysis of the efforts made on the 
cooperative railroads to regularize 
employment reveals that the first and 
most important test in providing 
steady work has been met. This test 
is the ability of the railroad to assure 
a definate quota of men, that is, a nor- 
mal force, a job each week of the 
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year. For average and good times, 
let us say six years out of every seven, 
this normal force will have steady 
work the year around at the standard 
hours per week. During the lean 
years for varying periods it may be 
necessary to cut to the reduced hours 


_per week permissible by agreement. 


The next goal for labor and manage- 
ment on the cooperative railroads is 
to eliminate the short weeks worked 
during the bad years. By the further 
extension of the technic so far em- 
ployed to stabilize employment, sup- 
plemented by cooperation between 
various groups of railroads enabling 
territorial transfer of employees in 
times of emergency, plus reduction in 
the length of the maximum standard 
work-week, it is not inconceivable 
that the ideal of steady work may be 
realized for all practical purposes in 
railway shop service. The efforts and 
experience of the standard shop-craft 
unions since the inception of the co- 
operative movement have paved the 
way for the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive stabilization program. They are 
making steady progress towards its 
realization. 


FOR A FRIEND’S HOUSE 


This is a wise house and a lovely house, 
Knowing the sea’s and the hill’s way, 
Watching through spray of apple-blossoms 


The salt spray. 


The hill gives it safe strong walls, 
The sea widens its doors; 
This is a lonely house and a friendly house, 


This house is yours. 


Mariz ve L. Wetcn. 
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ized, the American Federation of 

Labor has been profoundly inter- 
ested in establishing permanent pre- 
ventives of unemployment. 

On many occasions it has been 
forced to adopt policies to deal with 
the acute human and economic prob- 
lems created by involuntary idleness 
during periods of industrial depres- 
sion. 

While recognizing that the unem- 
ployed must be housed and fed, trade- 
unionists have resented the thought 
that wage-earners eager for work 
should be subjected to bread-lines, 
cots in warehouses or armories, and 


F izea the day when it was organ- 


the widely advertised public charity 
for their relief. 

While the human suffering caused 
by widespread unemployment has 
gripped their heartstrings, American 
trade-unionists have been primarily 
interested in removing the basic rea- 


sons of unemployment. As a most 
practical and soundly economic 
method, they have steadily and con- 
sistently advocated higher wages. We 
have believed that higher wages in- 
crease the volume of employment, 
while lower wages operate to decrease 
employment and the volume of manu- 
factured goods. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has been forced by necessity to study 
the economics involved in production 


* Address before the Conference on Perman- 
ent Preventives of Unemployment, Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 26, 1931. 


and distribution and to search for a 
clearer understanding of the economic 
facts involved. At the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held in 1925, a declara- 
tion relative to wages was adopted 
which will bear restatement, for it has 
become the generally accepted posi- 
tion of our organized wage-earners. 
In substance it was: “That American 
industry and commerce must suffer 
serious injury, unless the wage-earn- 
ers’ real wage, the purchasing power 
of their wages, increased in propor- 
tion to industry’s increasing capacity 
to produce.” 

It is evident from this statement, 
that in addition to insisting that the 
wage-earner should receive a wage 
rate to which his labor entitles him, it 
is essential for the health of industry 
and commerce that these wages should 
increase in proportion to the wealth 
being created by industry and com- 
merce, and that any failure to main- 
tain such an economically sound wage 
must result injuriously to the wage- 
earner and disastrously to industry 
and commerce. 

We will grasp the economic sound- 
ness of the American trade-union posi- 
tion by examining the industrial, com- 
mercial and financial experience of 
recent years. 

Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be as to the causes for the 
existing industrial depression, there 
will be agreement with the statement 
that a most serious industrial depres- 
sion affects our country at the present 
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time and that similar depression, 
varying in degree, is at present affect- 
ing practically every nation of the 
earth. 

Many reasons for this world-wide 
depression have been advanced. 
Among the most important, appar- 
ently, are the diversion of wealth for 
military purposes in Europe and 
Asia; a world agricultural crisis; a 
fall in the value of silver; political 
unrest; burdensome taxation to pay 
off war debts; speculation, and over- 
production or underconsumption. In 
our country the principal reasons are 
probably lowered agricultural prices 
and so-called overproduction. 

The term overproduction is as un- 
satisfactory as it is misleading. We 
use it only because it has appeared 
so frequently in connection with state- 
ments relative to the causes for the 
unhappy industrial situation which 
now exists. 

We are informed that there has 
been an overproducion of agricultural 
products; yet, in addition to the 
bread-lines now to be seen in the in- 
dustrial centers of the world, we find 
ourselves called upon to feed starving 
farmers in our own country and wit- 
ness the failure of hundreds of banks 
in the agricultural districts. 

It is said that there has been an 
overproduction of manufactured 
goods; yet, nothing is more evident 
than that mankind is eager to own 
and use even more manufactured 
goods than have ever been produced. 
The problem is not in the capacity of 
our industries to produce, but of the 
peoples of our country and of the 
world to find the means for purchase. 

Since the World War manufactur- 
ing industries have been rapidly devel- 
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oped in countries which had previously 
depended largely upon others for 
manufactured goods. Processes of 
manufacture have been greatly im- 
proved. As a result the wealth 
created by these industries has in- 
creased more rapidly than at any pre- 
vious time in the world’s history. 
Yet we find the purchaser’s market so 
unable to make use of this new crea- 
tion of wealth and of industry’s capac- 
ity to produce, that millions of wage- 
earners in our own and many other 
countries are unemployed and many 
of them dependent upon private and 
public charity. 

We can not reach sound conclusions 
as to the economic steps which are 
essential, if we are to prevent perma- 
nent unemployment, unless we have 
some understanding of the marvelous 
changes which have taken place in the 
creation of wealth by industry, agri- 
culture and through the enormously 
increased per capita productivity of 
labor. 

Federal statistics for the five-year 
period ending 1927, indicate that 
approximately 2,000,000 wage-earn- 
ers had been eliminated from the 
production and transportation indus- 
tries; over 900,000 from our manu- 
facturing establishments. Approxi- 
mately 240,000 from our railway 
transportation service (and this does 
not include the railway shopmen) and 
some 800,000 from agriculture. 

Yet, with the elimination of these 
2,000,000 wage-earners during a five- 
year period, we find that in 1927 our 
manufacturing industries were pro- 
ducing more in volume and value than 
in 1922; that the number of ton-miles 
and passenger-miles hauled by our 
railroads was larger than ever before 
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and that the volume of our agricul- 
tural products had materially in- 
creased. 

This five-year period was practi- 
cally a normal one. There had been 
no artificial stimulation to industry. 
There had been no serious depression. 
While we would not attempt to fore- 
cast, the experience of this five-year 
period would justify the conclusion 
that during normal times in the fu- 
ture, if scientific and technical meth- 
ods continue to be applied to indus- 
trial processes, that there will be a 
further elimination of wage-earners 
required to produce an equal volume 
of goods which some now hold 
created an overproduction which 
caused the present industrial depres- 
sion. 

Industry's capacity to increase the 
volume of per capita production has 


been so rapid as to be revolutionary 
in its effect upon our civilization. 
Power and machinery in a most ex- 
traordinary manner have replaced the 
workman’s brawn and skill. In 1869 
there was 1.14 horsepower per wage- 
earner applied in our American indus- 


tries. The increase in the volume of 
power developed slowly, for in 1899 
it was but 1.90. Beginning with the 
present century the development was 
rapid. In 1927 it had increased to 
4.65 per wage-earner and at the pres- 
ent time it is assumed that it amounts 
to over 5 horsepower per capita. 
This power has been applied to 
machinery, iron and steel carrying the 
strain formerly resting upon human 
backs. Much of this machinery per- 
forms operations which would be 
physically impossible to accomplish 
by human beings regardless of their 
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physical strength or their manual 
skill. 

To power and machinery have been 
added the application of chemical and 
other technical and scientific processes 
which have greatly increased indus- 
try’s capacity to produce. Yet with 
this enormous increase in productive 
capacity, we seem to be only begin- 
ning the application of industrial 
processes which will, to an even 
greater extent, increase the volume of 
per capita production in our manu- 
facturing industries. 

We are informed by Federal au- 
thority that if all of our blast fur- 
naces were as efficient as the most 
efficient, the volume of production of 
pig iron at the close of 1929 could be 
secured by the employment of 3,000 
men instead of the 28,000 then em- 
ployed. 

If our sawmills were operated as 
efficiently as the best, 45,000 men 
would do all of the work then being 
done by 292,000. 

If our coal mines were operated on 
the basis of the most efficient, 420,000 
men would produce the coal then re- 
quiring 750,000. 

If our boot and shoe factories 
were all operated as efficiently as the 
best equipped, 81,000 boot and shoe 
workers would produce the same num- 
ber of pairs of shoes then being 
turned out by 200,000. 

Equally astounding statistics have 
been compiled relative to agriculture. 
We are informed that if agriculture 
was carried on as efficiently in all of 
the states as it was in Illinois in 1929, 
3,500,000 farmers and farm laborers 
would produce what then required 
the labor of 8,100,000 men and 
women on our farms. Yet, the pro- 
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duction of farm products per capita 
in Illinois is not as great as in Iowa. 

Why is it that with this astonishing 
capacity to increase production, we 
should find ourselves in the grip of so 
serious an industrial depression? 

Are we to assume that increasing 
the nation’s wealth tends to create 
unemployment and stagnation of busi- 
ness? Are we to believe that the in- 
creasing productiveness of our farms, 
necessitates the application of charity 
to keep many farmers from starva- 
tion? Are we to believe that increas- 
ing the wage-earner’s capacity to pro- 
duce, must result in increasing the 
number permanently unemployed ? 

If we are to believe these things, 
it will be because of our failure to 
understand the principal cause of our 
present economic unbalance, the fail- 
ure to distribute the wealth created 
by industry and commerce so that the 
mass of the people can make use of 
the abundance of goods produced. 
In other words we must interpret the 
present industrial depression by com- 
paring the amount of wages paid to 
the new wealth created by industry. 

It will then be found that primarily 
industry is staggering and an army of 
unemployed are clamoring for work 
because industry and commerce, par- 
ticularly since the war, have been pay- 
ing wages which are economically 
unsound. The wage rates have been 
altogether too low. 

Nothing could be more revealing 
than the cold, stark figures of the cen- 
sus of manufactures for 1929 as 
compared with the census for 1927. 
During these two years there was an 
increase of 393,006 in the number 
employed. The additional wages 
paid in 1929 over 1927 amounted to 
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$572,828,522. This was a material 
increase in the wage-earner’s capacity 
to consume, but the value of the prod- 
ucts increased so enormously during 
this two-year period that the wage- 
earners in industry were in reality 
much less able to purchase the output. 

In 1927 the total value of our 
manufactured products was $62,718,- 
347,289. In 1929 it was $69,417,- 
515,929. In two years the value of 
these products had increased by $6,- 
699,168,640. 

To appreciate the full significance 
of these figures, we should compare 
them with those submitted by the 
census of manufactures for 1925 and 
1923. 

In 1923 the value of products for 
all manufacturing industries was $60,- 
$29,574,115. In 1925 it was $62,- 
668,259,591. The increase in 1925 
over 1923 was almost $2,000,000,- 
000, but the increase of 1927 over 
1925 was but a trifle over $50,000,- 
000. 

How does this compare with the 
total of wages paid? In 1923 the 
total of wages exclusive of salaries 
was $11,007,851,450. In 1925 it was 
$10,727,337,625. In 1927 it was 
$10,848,802,532. 

The total value of products in 1923 
was $60,529, 574,115, while the total 
paid out in wages was $11,007,851,- 
450. 

In 1929 the value of products was 
$69,417,515,929 while the wages for 
that year were $11,421,631,054. — 

While the increase in the wages 
paid in 1929 over 1923 amounted to 
$413,779,604, the value of manufac- 
tured products increased from $60,- 
$29,574,115 to $69,417.515,929, an 
increase of $8,887,941,814. 
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It will be seen from these figures 
that although there was a rapidly 
widening gap from 1923 between the 
value of products and the volume of 
wages, that this gap was widened 
much more rapidly in the years 1928 
and 1929. 

We have not attempted to break 
down the figures for value of products 
into consumers and producers’ goods. 
For the purpose of indicating the 
trend this is unnecessary. Even if 
these figures were broken down to an 
even greater extent, the outstanding 
feature would be the accelerating 
speed with which the value of prod- 
ucts have outstripped the volume of 
wages. 

Additional evidence of this widen- 
ing gap is found in the Federal statis- 
tics which give the percentage of 
wages paid to the value added by 
manufacture. In 1849 the wage- 
earner received in wages 23.3 per cent 
of the value of the finished product 
and 51.1 per cent of the value added 
to the raw material through his labor. 
In 1929 the wage-earner received 
16.5 per cent of the value of the fin- 
ished product and but 36.2 per cent of 
the value added by labor. 

As the principal market for our 
manufactured products is the home 
market, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why this enormous increase in 
the value of products as compared 
with the increase in the total wages 
paid, resulted in a collapse of the con- 
sumer’s market, which, more than any 
other factor, or all of the other fac- 
tors combined, is responsible for our 
present industrial and commercial 
stagnation. 

The comparatively small increase 
in the total wages paid as compared 
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to the enormous increase in the value 
of products manufactured, created a 
rapidly increasing undercapacity to 
consume. 

Industry during these two years 
had more successfully than ever be- 
fore demonstrated its capacity to pro- 
duce, but had to an equally demon- 
strable degree failed to provide for a 
distribution of the wealth created, 
which would enable the mass of the 
people to maintain a consumer’s mar- 
ket which would permit industry and 
commerce to function normally and 
healthfully. 

In view of the rapidly widening 
gap between wealth created and 
wages paid between the years 1927 
and 1929, it is of interest to note some 
of the financial results which followed. 

Wages and salary payments in 
manufacturing industry for the first 
half of 1930 were approximately 
$815,000,000 less than for the first 
half of 1929. Yet dividend payments 
for the first half of 1930 were $350,- 
000,000 more than for the first six 
months of 1929. 

Wage and salary payments to rail- 
road employees for the first half of 
1930 decreased $91,000,000. Yet, 
during the same period railroad divi- 
dend payments increased $39,900,- 
000. 

During the first eleven months of 
1930 all corporations paid out in in- 
terest and dividends $7,494,627,000. 
For the same eleven months of 1929 
all corporations paid out $6,881,101,- 
000, an increase of $613,526,000 
over the same period of 1929. 

It has been impossible to secure any 
such complete data relative to agri- 
culture, though in this group we know 
that enormous suffering and financial 








loss has been caused because of the 
farmers purchasing capacity return 
for their contribution to national wel- 
fare. It should be noted, however, 
that modern and more scientific meth- 
ods have enabled the agriculturist to 
increase his per capita output so that 
it has fully kept pace with industry’s 
increasing capacity to produce. . 

The statistics relative to value pro- 
duction and total wages paid, with 
their staggering implications, make 
it evident that one main cause for the 
existing national depression has been 
the failure of those directing industry 
and commerce to understand certain 
simple economic facts. Industry can 
no more continue to produce without 
a market than it can check money o 
of the bank without having first m. 
sufficient deposits. 

Our production experts have as- 
tounded us with results which they 
have secured in industry and we are 
now staggering industrially because of 
their utter failure to stabilize produc- 
tion, or to establish an economically 
sound relation between the wealth 
produced by industry and the amount 
of wages paid to the workman. 

Unless the real wage paid increases 
in proportion to industry’s capacity 
to produce, there can be no perma- 
nent prevention of unemployment. It 
is a realization of this fact which led 
the American Federation of Labor to 
adopt the wage philosophy which it 
announced in 1925. It is not merely 
a question of what labor may be en- 
titled to. It is largely a question of 
the volume of wages which must be 
paid unless industry and commerce 
desires to strangle itself, for divi- 
dends and interest will not continue 
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to be paid unless the real wage is 
materially increased. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment has steadily advocated a short- 
ening of the hours of labor. The first 
trade-union effort was to establish a 
10-hour day; then slowly the hours 
were reduced to 9 and then to 8 by 
the organized workers. 

Our efforts met with the employers’ 
active opposition. They held that 
shortening the hours of labor in- 
volved higher costs of production; 
that it retarded industry in the pro- 
duction of wealth and increased the 
cost of products to the public; that 
shortening the hours of labor was 
unsocial as well as uneconomic. 

Time and ___derience have proved 
that they were wrong, for as the hours 
ot labor decreased, the output per 
capita increased while the labor costs 
of production decreased, although 


the dollar-and-cent wage were ad- 


vancing. 

The 9 and in some instances the 
8-hour day had been established be- 
fore present methods of industrial 
production had fully demonstrated 
their revolutionary effect. 

The increased use of power, the in- 
troduction of new types of machinery, 
of chemical and other technical proc- 
esses, the more intelligent direction of 
production, has created an entirely 
new economic condition. 


Hours of Labor 


The justification and advisability 
of shortening the hours of labor are 
not entirely those of fifty years ago. 
It is no longer necessary that men 
should work as many hours as form- 
erly so that all might live in comfort 
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and abundance. The use of power to 
replace human brawn and of ma- 
chinery to replace the skilled crafts- 
man should give the mass of the peo- 
ple a much greater opportunity to en- 
joy the recreations and the opportu- 
nities which modern civilization 
affords. 

If the industrial era which we are 
now entering was not so revolutionary 
in its results, we might not be justi- 
fied in advancing the thought that the 
wage-earner should have more leisure 
so that he would become a larger con- 
sumer by spending more money. Yet, 
unquestionably, many of our indus- 
tries and business enterprises must 
depend in the future lare-ly upon sup- 
plying those products; yi’ch will be 
principally purchased in connection 


with the wage-earner’s leisure time. ’ 


The thought has been advanced in 
some quarters that reducing the hours 
of labor would reduce unemploy- 
ment. We can not bring ourselves to 
advocate a reduction in the hours of 
labor with the belief that it would of 
itself reduce unemployment. If our 
assumption that the present industrial 
depression is due principally to the 
failure of industry to pay an economi- 
cally sound wage, then reducing the 
hours of labor could not improve the 
situation except temporarily. 

If one-half of our wage-earning 
population were idle and the other 
half working full time and those em- 
ployed would agree to work half time 
so that the other half would have em- 
ployment and the total wages paid 
were not increased, then the only 
thing accomplished would be that 
everyone would be employed part 
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time, but the total amount paid in 
wages would in no way increase the 
capacity of the wage-earners as 
buyers. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment believes that the hours of labor 
should be materially reduced. Hu- 
mane, social and economic facts 
justify such a reduction. But we are 
equally convinced that this is in no 
way a remedy for unemployment un- 
less the wages are increased until 
they reach the point where the total 
real wage is balanced with the volume 
of wealth created by industry. 

We have presented and considered 
the statistics and economics of the 
problem created by the relationship 

‘Notal wages to total value of manu- 
1° fired products. We have re- 
f :ined from any expression of opin- 
ion relative to the moral, the social 
and the political problems which these 
economic facts have created. 

We have endeavored to present 
the data with the sole object of bring- 
ing out the facts. For our present 
purpose the facts brought out are so 
staggering in their implications that 
we have left them to speak for them- 
selves. We have endeavored to re- 
strict ourselves to the subject assigned 
to us—the part played by wages and 
hours of labor in the permanent pre- 
vention of unemployment. 

The data to which your attention 
has been called should be sufficient to 
compel those occupying directive posi- 
tions in industry and commerce to 
realize the vivid dangers which have 
been created through their failure to 
pay an economically sound wage. 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS A CONST RUC- 
TIVE FACTOR IN INDUSTRY’ 


Victor A. OLANDER 
Secretary, Illinois Federation of Labor 


OCATIONAL education as 

a function of public schools is 

essential, it seems to me, be- 
cause modern industry—and I use 
the term in its most inclusive sense— 
is unable to develop within itself suffi- 
cient trade knowledge and craft skill 
essential to efficient and profitable 
operation. The continued develop- 
ment of vocational education as a con- 
structive factor in industry is there- 
fore of the highest importance. 

Industry and commerce have been 
so conducted as to dissipate the skill 
essential to their efficient continuity. 
In order to continue industrial and 
commercial progress it has become 
necessary to set up the steadily grow- 
ing system of vocational education 
which is now a part of our public- 
school system. 

During the last three decades voca- 
tional education has grown by leaps 
and bounds throughout the western 
world. Limited in the beginning to 
universities and colleges of various 
sorts, vocational education has been 
spread throughout almost the entire 
school system to the point where, in 
some cases, it has appeared even in 
the elementary grades of our common 
schools. In certain other countries 
vocational education has become the 
outstanding purpose of education in 
schools attended by children as young 
as nine or ten years of age. The 

* Address at Fifth Annual Convention Ameri- 


can Vocational Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec. 11, 1930. 


term “vocational education” as now 
commonly used relates, of course, only 
to certain forms of “education and 
training of less than college grade.” 

In America we have been warned 
from time to time against the danger 
that vocational education might be 
overemphasized to the extent that it 
will interfere with the general educa- 
tion of even very young children. To- 
day there are evidences of a system of 
industrial training, under the guise 
of vocational education, developing 
within our public schools as a com- 
petitor of what is usually referred to 
as general or cultural education. The 
American Federation of Labor early 
recognized the possibility that such a 
condition might arise and sought to 
guard against it by insisting that the 
American public-school system should 
be maintained intact and that there 
should be no separate system set up 
for purposes of vocational or indus- 
trial education and training. 

At its San Francisco Convention in 
1915, the American Federation of 
Labor emphasized its warning in this 
respect by opposing the efforts then 
being made in some states to set up 
administrative boards for industrial 
or vocational education entirely in- 
dependent of the boards of education 
or trustees administrating the regular 
public schools. 

We are fortunate, I think, in that 
as yet we have few if any state boards 
of vocational education which are in 
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a position effectively to challenge the 
jurisdiction of the general school au- 
thorities. That, I believe, is a good 
thing for industry and commerce as 
well as for the general citizenship. 
It is impossible, of course, to separate 
industry from our national life and 
to treat it as a thing apart. The 
nature of any truly constructive factor 
in industry, therefore, must be such 
that it works no injury to the life of 
our people in any respect. 

It is unthinkable that we would 
knowingly consent to the training of a 
youth as an efficient worker in indus- 
try with little regard to his value as a 
citizen. 

It would be equally unthinkable 
that we should agree to an inferior 
standard of citizenship for those who 
are receiving vocational education as 
compared to those who are receiving 
education in academic or cultural sub- 
jects. 

It is a grave error, I believe, to so 
stress vocational education in relation 
to children as to make it a substitute 
for the sort of general education now 
given in most of our elementary 
schools in the United States. 

In submitting these observations I 
am not drawing upon my imagination 
to conjure up possible dangers that 
may arise in the distant future. I am 
thinking of present-day develop- 
ments. 

What shall we say of a standard of 
citizenship which calls only for the 
following requirements, namely, “to 
respect the personal rights and prop- 
erty rights of other people, to do 
honest work, pay their bills, and be- 
have themselves.” That might pos- 
sibly be accepted as the definition of a 
good servant, but I insist that it falls 


far short of expressing an acceptable 
standard of good citizenship. Yet it 
is the definition offered by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in a 
bulletin recently issued by the board 
for the guidance of state institutions 
in vocational teacher training.’ 

In the same paragraph which con- 
tains the very limited “citizenship” 
definition which I have quoted, it is 
stated as a criticism of a “tendency 
toward general education in the part- 
time trade-extension schools,” that 
“cases have been known where defi- 
nite trade-extension instruction has 
been interrupted because of adminis- 
trative pressure to give some atten- 
tion to training for citizenship.” 

I believe that it is our duty to insist 
that at least such part of the voca- 
tional education system as is under 
the guidance of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and within the 
control of our public-school authori- 
ties—relating mainly to the youth of 
our land—must include some training 
in citizenship in its finest and truest 
sense. The failure to do this, particu- 
larly when there are efforts to set up 
vocational education as a separate en- 
tity to compete with and supersede 
general education, will lead to conse- 
quences which will not be good for 
either industry or the workers or for 
the nation as a whole. In order to be 
a constructive factor in our national 
life vocational education must be so 
conducted as to recognize the needs 
and requirements of the nation as a 
whole and not merely to meet the mis- 
taken demands of an employing class 
for so-called “efficient service.” 


* Bulletin No. 17, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education: “Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, A Discussion of Standards,” March, 1929. 
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Among alleged “Dangers and Dis- 
advantages” to which the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education di- 
rects attention in the bulletin to which 
I have referred, emphasis is given to 
the tendency of certain teachers “to 
regard the completion of the eighth 
grade as of overshadowing impor- 
tance for pupils who have not com- 
pleted that grade in the regular 
schools.” The board, through the 
bulletin, bluntly informs us that there 
are public evening schools at which 
the pupils may complete regular ele- 
mentary school courses without inter- 
fering with the process of vocational 
education. 

I beg to remind you now that 
throughout the United States there is 
a very well-defined movement so to 
extend the compulsory education laws 
as to require the completion of the 
eighth grade before a child may enter 
industry. In some states the compul- 
sory school age has already been 
raised to sixteen years, under require- 
ments that compel the continuation of 
general education up to that age. I 
think it unfortunate that vocational 
education in a very limited form is 
apparently being advocated in some 
quarters as a barrier against these 
efforts to extend the general school 
life of our children. 

When the agitation in favor of the 
so-called “platoon” system in our ele- 
mentary schools was at its height a 
few years ago and much was being 
claimed for the “selective” courses, 
based upon the future vocational in- 
terests of the pupils, which could be 
offered through the establishment of 
intermediate schools consisting of the 
two upper grades of the elementary 
schools and the lower grade of the 
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regular high school, I made an investi- 
gation which led me to direct some 
inquiries to the United States Bureau 
of Education. In one of the letters 
to that bureau I asked for information 
regarding the developments of the 
platoon system. That system, it 
should be borne in mind, related only 
to the elementary schools comprising 
in some instances the first to the 
eighth grades and, where intermediate 
schools had been established, the first 
to the sixth grades; that is, to schools 
limited to children whose ages, in the 
first instance, range from six to four- 
teen years and, in the second, from six 
to twelve years—with some excep- 
tions, of course. 

Imagine my surprise and consterna- 
tion when I learned that the official 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation who was promoting the platoon 
system in the elementary schools was 
endowed with the startling and highly 
significant title, “Specialist in Indus- 
trial and Economic Relations in Edu- 
cation.” 

I feared the possibility of an at- 
tempt to give overemphasis to indus- 
trial training in the new intermediate 
schools and to bring it down into the 
elementary schools as a substitute for 
general education. I therefore sought 
information as to just why an official 
whose duties related solely to schools 
attended by children under fourteen 
years of age should be acting as a 
“Specialist in Industrial and Economic 
Relations in Education.” Before I 
could complete my inquiries the title 
of the official in question was changed 
to “Expert in City Schools.” 

I do not believe I was oversensitive 
in that case. As a matter of fact, in 
connection with the so-called ‘“work- 
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study-play” plan—another name for 
the platoon system—there was a ten- 
dency to industrialize that part of the 
scheme coming under the head of 
“work.” I remind you that in this 
case very young children were 
affected. 

I have mentioned some of the ten- 
dencies in vocational education or in- 
dustrial training which must be 
guarded against if that sort of educa- 
tion is to be a truly constructive fac- 
tor in industry, having in mind, how- 
ever, and always insisting that indus- 
try is a part of the national life as a 
whole and inseparable therefrom. 

I repeat that it is idle to assume 
that industry is a thing apart—that 
commerce stands by itself—and that 
neither has any relation to the inter- 
ests of the men, women and children 
of our great land. The worker and 
the citizen are one in America. 


Opportunities to acquire the high- 
est degree of industrial and commer- 
cial knowledge and skill can and 
should be made available through our 
school system, our universities and, 
let me say this emphatically, also in 
our shops, factories and other com- 


mercial institutions. Vocational edu- 
cation should not be confined to the 
teaching of methods that may be satis- 
factory to the owners of industry 
alone. Vocational education should 
be such as to tend to constantly im- 
prove industrial processes of all sorts 
and should not ignore the essential 
qualities of good citizenship nor the 
fundamentals of a common-school 
education. 

A university or college course in 
business and commerce includes not 
only lessons in business practices and 
administration as relating to a single 


enterprise, but also in business organ- 
ization and business-group relation- 
ships. Why should not vocational edu- 
cation in the public schools include 
information on labor organization 
and labor-group relationships? 

Permit me to conclude with a brief 
reference to the nature of labor. 
Work of the kind that calls forth the 
creative faculties of the worker and 
stimulates his interest is as essential 
to life as the very bread that we eat. 

There is a mistaken notion, ac- 
cepted by too many of our people, 
that the universal happiness of man- 
kind is obtainable only through the 
abolition of labor. There are those 
who dream of the day when, through 
the development of automatic ma- 
chinery, there will be no need for 
human labor. That, I tell you, is an 
idle dream. Nay, in a sense, it is 
vicious. It is born of contempt for 
the workers. We of the trade-union 
movement who have sought to know 
and understand the character of our 
being have no such false notions. 
We know that work is a holy thing 
and not a curse. We struggle to pre- 
vent its misuse. We seek its adjust- 
ment so that it will no longer be a 
burden. We demand that it be made 
not only profitable, but that it also be 
made pleasant, aye, and inviting. 

Vocational education can, I am 
sure, contribute much towards that 
desirable end; indeed, I believe it is 
already contributing a great deal. 

I have ventured upon criticism of 
tendencies that I consider harmful, 
but I have done so in a spirit of 
helpfulness and in the earnest hope 
that all that is good in vocational 
education may be perpetuated and 
extended. 





“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM” 


DowELt E. PATTERSON 
Representative, International Typographical Union 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. "—Von Logau. 


OWN through the history of 
our nation the press has been a 
potent influence in guiding the 
destiny of the respective communities 
served. And, it must be acknowl- 
edged, that those great individuals 
who determined the editorial policies 
of our American newspapers also in- 
fluenced the political and economic life 
and development of our cities and 
states. These editors and publish- 
ers deserve abundant credit for the 
vision and faith displayed in their 
successful efforts to bring about the 
evolution of our government from the 
primitive to the modern. 

Most of our newspapers have been 
successful financially, having advo- 
cated the liberal policy, believing in 
the Constitution of the United States 
and being ever alert to increase the 
purchasing power and the consuming 
power of their respective localities. 
Following this principle, most of the 
cities and towns have thrived, the 
newspapers having sponsored higher 
living standards and industrial poli- 
cies of known and certain value. 

Occasionally there has been an in- 
dividual, or group of individuals, bent 
on innovation and experiment and 
selfish purpose, ready to deviate from 
tried and proven industrial policies. 
In most cases only havoc and chaos 
have been the result. 

Several years ago the morning and 
afternoon newspapers of Asheville, 
North Carolina, in times of pros- 


perity, declared that they would sever 
all connection or association with the 
International Typographical Union 
and conduct what they termed at that 
time an open shop but which in reality 
developed to be a closed shop to union 
men and women. Having adopted 
this new policy they proceeded to ad- 
vise, coerce and persuade other news- 
papers to adopt a like policy, and re- 
liable information has it that other 
industries were also urged to join this 
“deal” system. 

It is natural to assume that the 
papers, being dominant factors in the 
community, also shaped the political 
destiny by supporting men of ability 
and men of like principles as those 
pursued by themselves. The years 
that have elapsed have been ample to 
give those who would lead a commu- 
nity an opportunity to prove their 
theories. 

What has been the result? The 
present plight of the city of Asheville 
and the county of Buncombe is con- 
vincing evidence that there has been a 
complete lack of leadership on the 
part of the press, or if not a lack of 
sound leadership, then misguidance 
of the community on the paths of un- 
economic, unsound and un-American 
policies. 

The general public is usually indif- 
ferent to economic policies and prin- 
ciples and the people seldom denounce 
those responsible for poor judgment 
even in cases where gross malfeasance 
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is suspected, and yet there is [ittle 
abuse that we can add to the cataclysm 
over the heads of the publishers by an 
enraged public. We quote from only 
a few of the citizens of Asheville in 
public utterances : 

Dr. R. F. Campbell, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church for ap- 
proximately thirty years, stated from 
his pulpit Sunday, December 14: 

“Why can’t we have an independent 
newspaper? Why can’t we have 
newspapers that speak out and give 
the facts? Because newspapers have 
become businesses ; because of the love 
of money and material things and the 
influence of receipts and advertise- 
ments, and because the papers are 
party organs.” 


Mr. Howard Bement, President of 
the Asheville School for Boys, de- 
clared himself before the Civitan Club 
of Asheville at a meeting held De- 
cember 3, as follows: 

“I say plainly that any man who 
prostitutes his political advantage for 
personal gain is a thief; any news- 
paper publisher who, for personal ad- 
vantage or to protect those who are 
dishonest, either suppresses or per- 
verts the truth which he gives his 
readers, is a liar; and any lawyer who 
takes advantage of his profession to 
protect graft and dishonesty in office 
is a knave.” 


Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, one of the 
stable citizens of Asheville and a 
prime mover in the League of Women 
Citizens, stated: 

“There should be another dail 
newspaper in Asheville. . . . I 
firmly believe that there should be a 
newspaper here representing a diver- 
gence of opinion, a different thought 
and without a bridle. The people 
are entitled to the news and the news 
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should not be suppressed. This is no 
time to gloss over things simply be- 
cause they are shocking. The best 
way to put an end to this sort of thing 
is to unmercifully expose it.” 


One of the Asheville newspaper 
publishers is chairman of the Open- 
shop Division of the Publishers As- 
sociation, ever diligent in attempting 
to lead other publishers away from 
what he terms union “domination.” 
In light of the above “leadership,” 
together with the financial catastro- 
phe of the city of Asheville and the 
exploitation of the people by unprin- 
cipled office-holders; the alleged sup- 
pressing of facts on vital matters from 
the people by the newspapers; the 
$600,000 bonded indebtedness of the 
two open-shop papers, with a leading 
bank in the South acting as trustee and 
demanding monthly payments to a 
sinking fund* to retire interest and 
principal, open-shop leadership does 
not appear to be the kind that would 
recommend itself to convincing other 
publishers that the best method of 
handling labor is to destroy the union 
and throw away the good-will of the 
workers for no good reason when co- 
operation and a loyal esprit de corps 
can so easily be obtained. 

The result of the Asheville news- 
paper experiment and the plight of 
the city and county of Buncombe will 
undoubtedly have its effect on other 
newspaper publishers when they are 
approached to join a “misery-loves- 
company” movement. The swan 
song has hit a note of discord, or in 
other words, the logic is potent in that 
Scriptural passage, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 


*Book 317, page 388, record of deed of trust, 
Register of Deeds Office, Buncombe County, N. C. 





JUNIOR UNION 


A. L.G. 


URING the strike at Danville, 
Virginia, a Junior Union was 
organized. All the children of 

union members were eligible for 
membership; 


, that is, all chil- 
f dren who were 
} in the second 


Ten little strikers grade up to 
Standing in a line; freshmen in 
One went to high school. 


The idea of the 
m# Junior Union 
was to give the 
youngsters a working knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure and to give 
them a clearer idea of the 
principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
During the good and wel- 
fare time of each meeting 
some special ideal or 
accomplishment of the 
trade-union movement 
was stressed. 

We called a meeting 
for one evening after school and 
thought a few of the children who 
lived near the hall would come. How- 
ever, over 50 children arrived. We 
passed out little song books to the 
girls and boys and started to teach 
the songs. Most of the children 
knew the union songs, so our task 
as teachers of music was easy. This 
meeting served as a_ get-together 
meeting. 

The next afternoon the children 
met again. About 85 children came. 
This time we elected officers, chose 
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Nine little strikers 
Stayin’ out late, 


our colors—blue and gold—and took 
the obligation of loyalty to the 
Union. 

“As a member of our Junior 
Union, I, (name), do 
hereby promise to be loyal and happy 
during the continuation of the strike. 
I will do all in my power to help Local 
1685 win its strike because I know the 
members of 1685 are making the 
fight not only for themselves but for 
me. 

“T also promise to keep our pass 
word a secret. 

“I shall abide by the laws of this 
Junior Union.” 

Committees were ap- 
pointed and a program 
was planned. After the 
business of the Junior 
Union was finished we 
turned the meeting over 
to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 
The program was ex- 
temporaneous, but very 
delightful. Really, there were many 
very talented youngsters in the group. 

On Wednes- 
day afternoon 
the women of 
the textile work- 
ers’ organiza- 
tion met. At 
this meeting the 
children sup- 
plied the enter- 
tainment. They 
sang the union 
songs and pre- 


Eight little strikers 
Prayin’ to Heaven; 
One went to picket, 
Then there were seven. 
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sented a little play—‘‘One 
little, two little, three 
little strikers.” 

After the women’s 
meeting adjourned the 
boys and girls stayed to 
finish up some of their 
Junior Union business. 
At this time it was voted 
to have regular meetings 
every Saturday afternoon. 

The following Saturday the chil- 
dren came in droves. There were 
about 300. The newly elected presi- 
dent was in the chair. 

“The meeting will please come to 
order,” said the 12-year-old boy. 
“We will open the meeting by singing 
‘America.’ Will the song leader 
please come up?” 

A little girl about ten years of age 
came up on the platform. 


2 
Seven Bn 
a 


Then there 
were six. 


“Everybody stand up and let’s sing 


all the verses of ‘America.’ ” 


The lusty, young voices rang out 
with the old familiar song. When the 
song was finished the president said, 
“Sadie, will you lead us in prayer?” 

Little Sadie, about eleven years of 
age, delivered a short prayer. 

“Mr. President, can we sing an- 
ether song?” asked the song leader. 

“Yes; and then we can have 
some yells, too. 
Everybody 
stand up and 
let’s sing ‘It’s a 
Good Thing to 
Join a Union.’ ” 

The young- 
sters didn’t need 
any encourage- 
ment. Their 
voices filled the 
hall. 


oh en 

* beans to keep alive, 
One went to 
Suausenene 


At 


ittle strikers 
ao Sem fix, 


“All right, can you all 
yell?” asked the cheer 
leader. 

“Sure we can,’’ shouted 
the rest of the children. 

“Then let’s hear you. 
How about ‘Zis, Boom, 
Bah!’ ?” 

K. “Fine!” 
And the volume of the 
yell was deafening. 

“Zis, boom, bah! Zis, boom, bah! 
Union! Union! Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

After a few more yells and songs 
the president called the meeting to 
order again. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read, followed by the 
regular order of business. 

“Committee reports. 
the relief committee ?”’ 

“Mr. President.” 

“Yes, Eugene.” 

“As chairman of the relief commit- 
tee I would like to say a few words 
about what we've done. I went 
around to see the kids in my room 
who were out of school and found out 
that only two of ’em was sick and they 
wasn’t bad off, just had colds. And 
the other kid that was out, he said he 
didn’t have any shoes, so I gave him 
a pair of mine that was too little for 
me. He has sorta small like feet. 
Anyhow, my old shoes fitted him 
pretty good and 

hi sees 
tee went around 
and visited the 
and most all of = 
them have 


he’s backin 
kids in their 

pe Swe were 
shoes. Sol 


How about 





school. The rest 

of the commit- 

rooms and no Five little strikers 
one is very sick Outside the mill door; 
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guess that’s all 
the relief com- 
mittee has to re- 
port.” 


REA 
Kk 


Four little strikers 
Just like you and me, 


above 
report was ac- 
_— cepted. 

Under good 
and welfare the 
Junior Union 

One went to picket, advisor gave a 

Then there were three. talk concerning 
the public-school system and how it 
was fostered and advanced by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The entertainment committee pre- 
sented a short program, followed by 
another union song and the motion 
for adjournment. 

At each meeting more and more 
children came. It became a problem 
what to do with so many. However, 
most of them were old enough to 
know how to act and were very atten- 
tive. 

At Christmas time we had a big 
Christmas party. We had the men 
who were cutting wood bring in some 
pine trees for the gala event. One 
huge tree was the center of attraction 
and on either side were smaller trees. 
Decorations and gifts were donated 
by friends from all over the United 
States. For days the committee in 
charge, assisted by some of the Junior 
Union children, 
filled sacks with 
candy, made and 
filled green and 
redtarletonbags 
of popcorn, re- 
paired toys and 
dolls, washed 
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Three little 
strikers 
With no work 
to do, 
One went to 
picket, 


~ there were 


dl 


and ironed, 
mended and 
made new 
dresses for dolls. 
At the party 
each child—and _— - 
there were sev- 
eral thousand of > ah 
them — received 
a toy of some 
kind, a sack of 
candy, a bag of Then there was one. 
popcorn and an orange. During the 
party the children sang carols and 
union songs. It surely was a joy to 
see the happy expressions on the faces 
of the little ones. Santy Claus and 
his brother were both there and as- 
sisted the committee in charge in giv- 
ing out the gifts and wishing the little 
guests at the party a Merry Christmas. 
Of course there were quite a num- 
ber of the children who were unable to 
attend the party. The names and ad- 
dresses of these children were turned 
over to the party committee and gifts 
and goodies were wrapped and de- 
livered to them. No one was missed. 
The Junior Union served to instill 
in the hearts and minds of the chil- 
dren the fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated 
unions are the staunch friends and 
protectors of the youth of our coun- 
try and we feel 
sure that the 
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trade-union ; 
movement h as— 
many new 

One little striker 


friends in the Standing all alone, 


children in Dan- He went to picket, 
ville. Till the strike was done. 


Two little strikers 
Standing in the sun, 
One went to picket, 





CHILDREN OF WORKING WOMEN 


ANNE W. BuFrruM 


CHARMING dinner hostess 

in a small town took her 

guests into her confidence. 
She had a conscience and her problem 
was not an easy one to solve. In 
fact her individual problem forms 
part of a national one, fully realized 
by students of economics, yet still 
unsolved. It is a problem which has 
engaged the attention of experts on 
President Hoover’s White House 
Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

This conscientious hostess lowered 
her voice and said: “I want you to 
look at Katy when she brings in the 
vegetables. I’m worried to death 
about her. She has five children, her 


husband is dead, this is the only job 


she has, the children are all sick. She 
ought to stay home to take care of 
them, but if she did they’d all starve.” 

There was a quick shift to the sub- 
ject of polo as Katy appeared with 
the vegetable dish poised correctly on 
a folded napkin. Conversation con- 
tinued lightly as the guests were 
served, but every pair of eyes man- 
aged to note surreptitiously that 
Katy was a patient-looking woman— 
neat, quiet, plain. When she had de- 
parted once more to the kitchen, her 
mistress continued the recital. 

“All my neighbors are mad at me 
because I ‘spoil’ her by paying her 
more than they pay their maids. 
Most of them pay $8, but I simply 
hadn’t the heart, and I feel ashamed 
to be paying her only $12.50. Her 
oldest child is twelve and manages 
the family while Katy is here. The 
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butcher has been selling the little girl 
some bad meat, and this is no place 
to tell you all the things that are 
wrong with the children as a result. 
I take Katy home at night so she 
won’t have to wait for street cars, 
but the most I can do is so little.” 

The guests shared their hostess’ 
concern about the problems of Katy 
in bringing up five children on $12.50 
a week, but could find no answer to it. 

The answer must be found, how- 
ever, for the situation of Katy and 
her children is typical of many women 
throughout the United States, and 
not always are they blessed with a 
sympathetic employer as Katy was. 

Quite different is the interest of 
the tailor who hires Rosie Karinska’s 
mother to finish coats at about 16 
cents a coat. If she works hard and 
late Mrs. Karinska earns nearly $10 
a week. The tailor does not know 
or care that little Rosie, who is ten 
years old, has to make the beds, wash 
the dishes and take two younger chil- 
dren to the day nursery before she 
goes to school, that she does the 
housework after school, fitting the 
family washing in between other 
duties, and spends her Sunday finish- 
ing the ironing or cleaning which she 
could not finish on Saturday. He 
does not know that she is careworn, 
unresponsive and does not understand 
how to play. 

Such mothers as Katy and Mrs. 
Karinska worry about their children’s 
health and education. Because the 
children must take care of themselves 
during the mother’s absence they are 
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badly nourished, if not undernour- 
ished, for who can expect a child of 
six or seven left with fifteen cents for 
lunch to know that pie and coffee are 
not the best food to buy. 

Moreover, children like Rosie, 
who must do adult work as well as 
carry the sufficiently heavy burden of 
a school program, are retarded in 
school because they are literally too 
tired to keep up with the healthy, 
energetic youngsters who are their 
classmates. 

It is a national problem when eight- 
year-old girls lose from three weeks 
to a month or two from school be- 
cause they must take care of younger 
children at home. This time does not 
allow any margin for sickness, which 
occurs all too frequently, as in the 
case of a little Polish girl of this 
age, who missed twenty-two school 
days when she had to stay at home 
to care for brothers and sisters aged 
six, four and two, and lost sixteen 
days because she herself was ill. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau 
made an investigation of the chil- 
dren of wage-earning mothers in 
Chicago. The report has this to say 
on the subject of educational diff- 
culties of such children: “The school 
records of the children in school were 
on the whole unsatisfactory and com- 
pared very unfavorably with those 
of a group of children not selected 
on the basis of the employment of 
the mother. Among the older chil- 
dren, cases of behavior problems were 
found, sometimes a clear connection 
with the employment of the mother 
being indicated. In less tangible but 
possibly more important ways the 
children suffered from the fact that 
their mothers were under a strain of 
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carrying a double job, for it was 
found. that most of the women, 
though working at factory work of 
average difficulty did not escape the 
burden of domestic duties. In some 
cases this meant that the children 
lived in disorderly and untidy house- 
holds or had tasks thrust upon them 
which they were too young to per- 
form. On the whole, however, there 
was surprisingly little of this; for the 
most part the mothers kept their 
home clean and in order and wore 
themselves out in order to spare the 
children. Numerous instances of 
overfatigue and ill-health of the 
mother were reported, and attention 
has been called to the loss to the 
children which this involved.” 

Poor or inadequate food and 
limited educational advantages are 
not the only lacks of which hard- 
working mothers are conscious in 
their struggle to provide for their 
children. It is obvious, as well, that 
children allowed to run wild in the 
streets during the hours between the 
time school is over and the time the 
mother gets home from work, find it 
easier to learn the behavior that may 
bring them to the juvenile court than 
do children whose mothers have time, 
money and energy to supervise their 
play. They find it easier to disre- 
gard instructions given by their 
mothers a number of hours before 
they can be followed. The mother 
may say earnestly, before she leaves 
far work in the morning, “Tony, you 
come straight home from school. 
I'll get home as soon as I can.” But 
it’s a long, weary school day before 
it is time for Tony to follow his 
mother’s order and his memory is 
short. Even if he remembers and 
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means to go home, so many exciting 
things happen on the way; and any- 
how he knows perfectly well that he 
has plenty of time, for his mother can 
not possibly reach home before 6 
o'clock and his time is his own until 
then. Small wonder that children, 
whose mothers can never be at home 
to hear the story of the day in school, 
find mischievous entertainment while 
she is away. 

Regarding the obvious connection 
made between delinquency and the 
fact that the mother works, the 
Chicago report of the Children’s 
Bureau states: “Studies of delinquent 
children have frequently pointed out 
that a large proportion, possibly an 
unduly large proportion, have come 
from homes in which the mother was 
gainfully employed, or have sought 
to establish a casual connection be- 
tween the employment of the mother 
and the delinquency of the child. 
. . « The connection with the 
mother’s work is not always clear and 
in general it is impossible to say that 
this was the sole or even the deter- 
mining factor in the situation.” The 
report adds that undue importance 
should not be attached to cases of 
delinquency and neglect. The em- 
ployment of the mother does, how- 
ever, mean additional difficulty in 
coping with problems as they arise. 

These problems of nutrition, educa- 
tion and behavior in giving the children 
of working mothers an even chance 
with those who are more fortunate 
are not slight ones. It is estimated 
that over a million mothers who work 
have children under five years of age. 
Many of them have more than one 
child under this age, the period of 
childhood when, experts agree, chil- 
dren most need a mother’s care. 
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It is easy to dismiss the problem 
with the well-worn phrase, ““Woman’s 
place is in the home.” Unfortunately 
this sentimental generality does not 
consider the fact that children must 
be fed and clothed and that these 
necessities require money. Investiga- 
tions disclose that in a vast majority 
of instances—nine out of ten, one 
authority states—mothers who work 
do so because they must, not because 
they are feminists. They work either 
because the husband is dead or be- 
cause for some reason he is unable 
to provide for his family. 

Miss Gwendolyn S. Hughes gatn- 
ered the results of her investigations 
into a book, “Mothers in Industry.” 
She has this to say: ‘“Wage-earning 
by mothers is, generally speaking, an 
indication of economic pressure in the 
home, even when the husband is con- 
tributing to its support, and practi- 
cally always when the mother is the 
chief wage-earner. It is impossible, 
therefore, to draw a line distinguish- 
ing between the influence of the 
mother’s wage-earning on the lives 
of the children and the effects of eco- 
nomic insufficiency. There are, how- 
ever, certain effects on child life which 
arise in connection with wage-earning 
by mothers, no matter what their 
causes. Among such effects may be 
mentioned: Weakening of parental 
control, lowering of educational 
standards and apparently excessive 
demand on children for services in the 
home.” 

Mothers work in order to earn 
money to support their children. 
But the question must still be asked 
whether the material gain for the 
children balances the very real, 
though less material, loss which they 
experience in the mother’s absence. 
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Day-nursery authorities are at- 
tempting to answer the question. It 
is known that thousands of working 
mothers do not avail themselves of 
the services offered by the day nur- 
series. Often the nursery is too far 
from the mother’s home, or from her 
work, for her to take the children in 
the morning and call for them at 
night. Occasionally she does not be- 
lieve nursery care will be so good as 
that of a neighbor or a relative. The 
day nursery authorities, on the other 
hand, feel strongly that whenever 
possible a mother having more than 
two small children should care for 
them in her own home, and advise 
that the money it costs to give those 
children day nursery care should be 
paid to her, so that she may be en- 
abled to stay at home, and care for 
the children herself. 


An extensive investigation of day- 
nursery problems has been made for 


the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection and was 
reported at the final Conference meet- 
ings in Washington, November 19-22. 
In many ways the study touches this 
special problem in America of how to 
help the situation of children who, 
through misfortune, miss a fair start 
toward success. It was made by a 
special subcommittee on dependency 
and neglect as part of the work for 
the committee on the Socially Handi- 
capped Child. 
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Another subcommittee of this same 
group has been investigating the 
scope and value of mother’s aid pro- 
visions, as an instrument for child 
health and protection in this country. 
To this end an exhaustive piece of 
research was accomplished to get at 
the roots of causes why children be- 
come a public charge. Nearly ten 
thousand families in which the father 
had died were investigated to learn 
his age at time of death. This is a 
thoroughly scientific approach to an 
economic problem of national pro- 
portions and is in tune with Mr. 
Hoover’s own method of investiga- 
tion. If children in America suffer 
because their mothers work, and if 
their mothers have to work because 
the fathers have died, proper steps 
to save the fathers is the logical 
procedure. 

The problem is only one of many 
which must be faced in an attempt to 
give every child in America equal 
standards of conduct and equal 
chances for a normal life. Whether 
the White House Conference has 
found the solution in the studies which 
have been conducted for over a year 
under the chairmanship of Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, can be known 
through the reports presented at the 
meetings. It is a question of national 
and international importance from 
points of view social, economic and 
humane. 


FETTERS 


Only in fetters, 


Is liberty: 


Without its banks, 
Could a river be? 


Louis GINSBERG. 





THE OLDER WORKER IN MARYLAND 


E HEAR complaints from 

men in their forties and 

fifties that they can not get 
work, that younger men are taking 
their places. What are the facts con- 
cerning the lack of employment for 
the older worker? Is he facing a 
serious unemployment problem? The 
Maryland Commissioner of Labor 
and Statistics, Mr. J. Knox Insley, 
thought these questions sufficiently 
important to warrant an investigation 
of the older worker in Maryland. 

Mr. Insley found that out of 858 
Maryland business organizations that 
furnished information, 54 admitted 
that they had a set age limit—45 
years in most cases—and 32 acknowl- 
edged a tendency to employ younger 
workers. These 86 organizations ad- 
mitting age discrimination include 
60,226 workers or more than one- 
third of the total number of employees 
in the 858 establishments. Manufac- 
turing, railroads and public utilities 
and retail trades led the number of 
employees affected by an age limit. 
Most of the organizations had the 
same age limit for men and women, 
but 17 had higher age limits for men 
than for women, while 2 had higher 
age limits for women. 

Why did these stores have a fixed 
age limit? The following reasons 
were given: 

1. The work is too heavy or too 
hazardous for an older man. 

2. The employer wishes to elimi- 
nate all persons showing the char- 
acteristics of increasing age—lessened 
activity, lessened adaptability and 
lowered efficiency. 


3. The organization of the work 
requires that all the jobs suited to 
older men must be saved for those 
who have grown old in service while 
all openings must be filled by young 
people who may be trained to fill 
higher positions. Therefore older 
men are never hired. 

4. The cost of pensions, compensa- 
tion insurance, et cetera, to the em- 
ployer cause him to choose young and 
strong employees. 


Has the attitude of employer to- 
ward employee caused any change in 
the ages of the workers in the past 10 
years? In order to answer this ques- 
tion Mr. Insley got reports from 7 
retail department stores in Baltimore 
and 79 manufacturing concerns, of 
which 56 are in Baltimore and its im- 
mediate vicinity. By comparing these 
reports with the United States cen- 
sus of 1920, we find many interesting 
things concerning the ages of work- 
men in 1920 and 1930. 

In the seven department stores the 
relative number of workers between 
the ages of 16 and 29, inclusive, was 
larger than that reported in the cen- 
sus of 1920. In 1930 there was a 
marked tendency away from the em- 
ployment of children but at least 46.5 
per cent of all persons employed in 
the stores were 24 years of age or 
younger. The movement away from 
the employment of children is espe- 
cially noticeable among the negro men 
and women; for no men under 18 or 
women under 17 were found among 
the store employees. In 1920, of the 
persons of 14 years and over engaged 
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in trade occupations, 80 per cent were 
under 45 years of age; in 1930, 85 
per cent of these department store 
employees were under 45 years. The 
most striking point in this comparison 
is that the 5 per cent of employees 
over 45 years of age who dropped 
out from 1920 to 1930 came from the 
45-65-year group as well as from the 
group over 65 years who are likely to 
be affected by extension of pension 
policies. During these ten years the 
percentage of men between 45 and 65 
employed has dropped from 24.4 per 
cent to 13.7 per cent and of women 
of those ages from 12.1 per cent to 
9.3 per cent. 

In the 79 manufacturing establish- 
ments in Maryland nearly three- 
fourths of the 27,369 employees were 
men. Between the ages of 17 and 39 
the relative number of workers in 
these factories are under 25 years of 


age and a few of these are 14 and 15 
years old. 

Again we find a large increase in 
employment in the group under 45 


years of age. Of the persons gain- 
fully employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in Maryland in 
1920, 26.9 per cent were over 44 
years of age; in 1930 only 16.3 per 
cent of the factory employees were 
over 44 years. These employees of 45 
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years and over who dropped out from 
1920 to 1930 came from the 45-65 
group as well as the older group. 
It is astonishing to note that 81.1 per 
cent of all the men and 91.6 per cent 
of all the women employed in these 
Maryland factories are under 45 
years of age. 

Now when such a great change as 
this takes place in a state in so short 
a period of time, we know that we are 
face to face with a serious problem 
that can not be solved in a moment or 
without serious thought. 

Apparently the older workman, if 
we may use the State of Maryland 
and the city of Baltimore as examples, 
is in a grave situation. We should 
try to make employers see the great 
assets of the older man. The man 
who has reached 45 years of age has 
gathered a great deal of experience 
and stability that few in their twenties 
and thirties can boast. Then again 
there are positions that the employer 
could create or save for the older men 
and women. Mr. Insley’s admirable 
work has proved most conclusively 
the presence of the problem that the 
labor people have been trying to set 
before the public for some time—that 
something must be done for the older 
worker. It is time for action! 


THE PROUD 


They are the proudest who have met defeat, 
They are the proudest who must walk alone, 

Cherishing the vanished and the sweet, 
Remembering blossoms broken on a stone. 


Go softly, you who have no loss to weep, 
Who sink at night to deep, untroubled rest, 
And envy the defeated who must keep 
The ghost of beauty in an empty breast. 


Frances M. Frost 
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WITH SPIRITS BEYOND* 


JoserH B. HANNON 


HE early gleams of the sun peep 
over the peaks and forests, re- 
vealing Frank Ripply sitting on 

the great boulder, mopping his brow. 
The long handle of the scraper rests 
between his knees, his eyes are glisten- 
ing in triumph and a broad smile il- 
luminates his face. For hours he has 
labored, digging a ditch, converting 
the course of the stream through it, 
damming up the old course with rocks 
and dirt. The stream now feeds the 
base of the boulder and is rapidly 
washing away the dirt foundation 
from under it. Suddenly it slips down 
a few inches and Frank jabs his 
scraper against the supporting dirt. 
Again it slips. He is perched on it to 
keep his feet out of the water. He 
prods desperately at the dirt. It 
lurches. He balances himself as if on 
a bucking horse. It lurches, tries to 
spin, rests a moment on the ledge of 
the cave roof and drops into the 
stream below with crash and a splash. 
There is a wild scamper from the 
cabins of the boats. The bewildered 
captives gaze awe-stricken, speech- 
less, at Frank, sitting on the boulder 
with water up to his waist. The cap- 
tives continue to gaze, too stunned to 
notice the boulder under the clear 
water. Frank taunts: “You don’t 
know what it’s all about, fellows. 
Well you are bottled up, like your 
game; tin-warships and all! You are 
all trapped. Your great Garr and 


*Continued from the February, 1931, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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Gorelance, all snuffed in with you in 
your pirate retreat.” 

The admiral of the bathtub fleet, 
levels his gun at Frank, with an oath. 
A shot from the peekhole skins his 
wrist and a sharp command from 
Buck: ‘‘Put that gun away, you! Toss 
your shooting irons into the stream, 
all of you, or I'll drop a case of dyna- 
mite into the cave and bury you all 
alive. Don’t get gay; we got you 
right.” The bad eggs surrendered 
with humble humility. 

“T don’t enjoy sitting in this cold 
water long,” advised Frank, “‘so I'll 
impose your sentences. You, Gore- 
lance, surrender to the Government 
and confess your conspiracy. Now 
blow, or I’m liable to signal one of 
our guards to shoot you. You, Garr, 
pay for our forced trip; have your 
picked prosecutor withdraw that case 
against us, quit politics, leave Chi- 
cago and surrender to the Govern- 
ment.” ‘Who are you?” appealed 
Garr. “I am the remnant of Frank 
Ripply, that you ordered killed and 
are now attempting to have electro- 
cuted. Frank, whose father died sup- 
porting your cause. Go; and the 
quicker you get out of these regions 
the better for your hide.”” He didn’t 
wait a moment. “Now, all you brew- 
ery and distillery tribe, flock after 
him. You, admiral, scoot with them.” 

“Wait a minute, the flock, get this 
before you go! There is not a one 
of you that are in this game for the 
personal liberty end of it; you are in 
it for profit only. You know that 
bum booze or good booze will dis- 
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solve white lead; will corrode the 
stomach; weaken the knees; burn out 
the lungs; stifle the action of the 
heart; cause insanity ; sow the seeds of 
degeneration; make a man leave 
home, neglect his family, beat his 
creditors, disgrace himself and family, 
forget and torture his father and 
mother, and commit murder. Using, 
selling, or making is not good medi- 
cine, politics or religion. 

“You are in this game for personal 
liberty, are you? Preach that to the 
baldhead peaks. You can’t tell it to 
me. I was almost born in the stuff, 
saw little else, saw the crime, misery 
and want it brought on, the slaves to 
it and the advantage that politicians 
took of them there and then—those 
that didn’t give a damn and cared for 
nothing but their drinks. And I am 
to be a rum-runner not any longer 
Drunks never 


than it takes to quit. 
granted personal liberty to anyone 
and they are not entitled to as much 


as they got. Keep that dynamite 
ready to drop, Buck. Now blow.” 
Anxious, frightened faces were 
scanning the speaker. “Blow. Blow, 
I said.” A hasty exit of those or- 
dered out, followed; yes, the man-eat- 
ing terrors slunk off like lashed sheep. 
“Now listen, you bathtub naval 
ninnies, listen! Don’t try anything 
funny; I was born and raised among 
your kind and can take my corner 
and hold it in any kind of warfare 
you wish to play. And I am not alone 
or the best of them. These surround- 
ing peaks are in possession of our 
crowd, armed with rifles and you'll 
get yours if you’re ready to order it 
with any funny tricks. Signal the 
boys in the peaks to be ready, Buck.” 
Buck fired three shots in the air 
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and the tamed hoodlums traded 
glances. “‘Now, all of you, get over 
to the trail at the left-side ridge. 
You'll find a small covered truck in a 
rock pocket there. Carry it out to 
the road leading to the valley and the 
first one that tries to climb into it dies 
on the foot-board. Get that? Hands 
up, now, all of you. That’s fine. Now 
march six feet apart. When you fin- 
ish that job you can come back. And 
take this warning: If you release your 
toy gunboats and proceed for busi- 
ness, we'll notify the nearest naval 
station to prepare to give you a hot 
reception. Good-bye fellows; don’t 
ignore my orders under penalty.” 
* * . 


Several days later, Caddy, profes- 
sor of an eastern college, writer, lec- 
turer, unchallanged authority on 
things existing and not existing, noted 
exponent of his principal hobby 
“Open shop,” set his golf sticks and 
seated himself on the Gulf beach of a 
Mississippi resort. Putting on his 
own front that he was something 
above and beyond the common tribe, 
he shortly recruited an audience of 
about forty men and women listeners. 
He introduced and reintroduced him- 
self to each new arrival and each time 
made a savage attack on unionism as 
the principal cause of the present de- 
pression. Two girls and a young man 
joined the assembly. That was a suf- 
ficient addition for the professor to 
reintroduce himself and again slam 
the unions. The younger girl shifted 
a bit uneasily as her escort, an- 
nounced, “I can see some good enter- 
tainment coming out of this, pro- 
fessor, for this young lady is Miss 
Betty Ripply, the noted writer on the 
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problems on the subject you propose 
to treat.” 

The professor bowed respectfully; 
hum, hum’d and said: “I am fortu- 
nate to have such a fair and power- 
ful young opponent. It adds so much 
to the effect of my victories over quali- 
fied opponents.” All heads nodded 
in accord. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, the 
principles of unionism, the fuse of 
anarchy, from its very inception . . . 
is based on wage scales measured by 
the productive ability of the most in- 
eficient productive units. That gen- 
erates stagnation of production and 
demoralization of industrial develop- 
ment. High wages are fixed on what 
the less capable can produce. There 
is and can be under such a rule no fair 
balance of production and the manu- 
facturer hesitates to expand because 
he is compelled to hover between the 
uncertainty of profit and loss. The 
more skilled mechanics are not paid— 
under union regulation—up to the 
skilful productive capacity they 
show.” 

“You believe that, Professor? 
questioned Betty, drawing all eyes. 
“Yes, indeed; I know it to be a posi- 
tive fact.” ‘Well, why then doesn’t 
the farmer, not unionized, get a fair 
price for his produce?” The Pro- 
fessor twisted his lips, rolled his eyes 
and parried: “I prefer you'd stick to 
the issue.” “I am, professor. Whit- 
tled down to the bone, you can not 
deny that it is all a matter of revenue, 
union or nonunion. You are trying to 
convey, I believe, that organized la- 
bor is getting more than it is entitled 
to as a whole. You say the less effi- 
cient get more than they are entitled 
to and the more skilled get less. All 


right, professor; that gives you a bal- 
ance in productive capacity of the 
whole and the manufacturer gets his 
total expected output just the same. 
He has nothing to worry over as 
far as unionized production goes.” 
(Clapping. ) 

“IT don’t agree with you, young 
lady.” “That is indefinite, professor ; 
you have the floor. Proceed to 
qualify, to support your disagreement 
with logical facts.” All eyes were on 
the professor, who remained stumped 
and silent. Heads nodded to Betty 
to proceed. “Increased wages have 
not kept pace, professor, with the in- 
creased production constantly in- 
creased by the installation of modern- 
ized machinery either in union or non- 
union shops.” 

“Tf you had worked in a shop, pro- 
fessor, instead of a college, you'd 
know this. The workers’ speed, I in- 
sist and repeat, is constantly in- 
creased. Union or nonunion, both 
are the losers. The nonunion worker 
is the greater loser, for he is the slum 
of production, the serf of the em- 
ployer. His products, like him and 
his employer, are only an imperfect 
attempt to produce something for 
next to nothing—something far be- 
low all graded standards and some- 
thing that will never find a market 
anywhere above that which they 
themselves resort to for the selection 
of their own supplies. They are the 
rats of the market, seeking the leav- 
ings and crumbs for existence. Only 
paupers buy their products. Sweat- 
shops, burlap garments, a penny a 
dozen for buttonholes spread no hal- 
lowed light that anyone but a degen- 
erate can be proud of. Revenue , 
(Prolonged applause and hand-clap- 
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ping checked the little speaker.) 
“Revenue, profits, revenue. Industry 
can not live without great profit, but 
labor can live without proper provi- 
sions to sustain their bodies. 

“Revenue, revenue for the task- 
master, the trader in the margins on 
cheated labor, union or nonunion; la- 
bor, the links of the industrial chain, 
passing over the pulleys with speeds 
regulated by the boss—and Labor is 
unfair to him. How reasonable it all 
seems to those who never think. 
Listen, professor; every man and 
woman in the shop is a link of the pro- 
ductive chain, speeded to the limit. 
There are no movements much to lag, 
for that chain does not slack and it 
does not deliver to your most skilled 
workers any excess number of parts at 
a time to prove their exceptional skill 
over their fellow-workers, even if for 
nothing more than to support your 
contention that the drone sets the pro- 
duction and the price.”’ (Cheers.) 

“If a worker falls back in handling 
and doing his bit of specialized art on 
his parts to the speed of the chain, 
he is readily replaced for blocking 
production as long as the boss retains 
the power of selection.”’ (Clapping. ) 
“That seals you up tight, professor,” 
piped a listener. “Not just yet,” 
answered Betty, continuing. ‘Take 
the large railroad and _ street-car 
men’s unions. What have they got to 
say about their own productive power 
as sold for wages? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. They are timed to 
the speed set by the company. I chal- 
lenge you to deny it in one instance, 
professor.” She waited for his re- 
sponse. Nothing but silence. 

“The typographical union, pro- 
fessor, consisting of the most intelli- 


gent force of men, many of them who 
can educate college professors and 
editors, highly honorable men that re- 
sort to no brutality or force during 
strikes, have one of the cleanest, most 
reasonable, benevolent unions in ex- 
istence. 

“How do they work? Not by so 
much an hour, as you contend for the 
drone and the speedy, alike; but by 
the number of ems they set. Any 
number of them may be engaged in a 
room setting type. They all start and 
quit at the same hour—all union men, 
remember. When the day is done 
practically all of them have earned 
various sums, measured by the num- 
ber of ems they have set. Yet there 
is no dispute among them. Each 
earned all he was capable of and he 
showed no animosity against those 
that earned more. The fact is the 
slow man actually compliments his 
speedier friend for his skill.” “That'll 
hold your theories down for a decade, 
professor,” cuts in a listener. 

“Not yet,” responds Betty. ‘Union 
miners get paid only for the tonnage 
they dig. Every union or nonunion 
worker is actually working under a 
piece-work basis. Like salesmen— 
who have no union, the better work- 
ing preferably on a commission 
basis—the union or nonunion man 
must produce a specified amount of 
productive energy to get the wages 
fixed.” “I got you on that,” jubi- 
lated the professor, at last. The un- 
ion building trades paralyzes your 
argument.” “All right, professor, 
we'll peep into the situation. The 
union building worker applies for a 
job. Stranger. The boss doesn’t 
know him. Needs help. The nonun- 
ion man is asked, What wages do you 
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want? The union man doesn’t have 
to answer that. Sometimes he is 
asked to show his card before the boss 
will hire him. These questions may 
follow. How many rooms can you 
trim, doors can you hang, or how 
much hardware can you put on? How 
much plaster can you slam on and 
finish? How many ceilings can you 
calcimine, rooms can you paper, win- 
dows can you paint, or floors can you 
scrape and varnish? How many light- 
ing fixtures can you hang, or rolls 
of wire can you string? How many 
boilers and radiators can you set and 
install ? 

“So the slacker controls the wages 
and amount of work produced for 
such in the building trades, does he? 
Nix, nix; not for one fleeting moment, 
professor. He must scale-up to the 
requirements of the boss—harder in 
slack times—or he doesn’t go to 
work. And I defy you to prove the 
contrary, professor. If he can scale- 
up to the requirements set by the 
bosses, remember, and not the men, 
he is hired and must prove his ability 
within eight hours or his job lasts one 
day, unless the boss is in a desperate 
pinch for a delayed finish. Get that, 
professor? If the new man proves 
to be much better than the average 
he gets a little better than the scale. 
The present building workers receiv- 
ing $12.50 or more a day; do about 
four times as much work for that 
amount as when they received $5 to 
$6 per day; and they’re actually get- 
ting about one-half what they are en- 
titled to if the old scales were right. 

“If you want to find the most gall- 
ing loads carried by building owners 
you go to the crafty bankers that get 
away with every steal unnoticed. 


There you will find the hardships of 
the owners that blindly accuse the 
building trades of piracy. 

“Competition among building sub- 
contractors is the most desperate 
known. As many as fifty estimates 
from different bidders are often sub- 
mitted to general contractors on each 
particular line of installation going 
into the building. The margins on 
these subcontract propositions are 
gnawed to the very bone, requiring, 
of course, that every ounce of energy 
in the men must be strained to the 
limit to make a few dollars for the 
boss.” “Professor, where are you at, 
now ?” chimed a bystander. 

The professor mopped his wet 
brow and dobbed his cheeks, in- 
flamed by the excitement of defeat at 
the instance of a girl half his age. 
Professor might retreat but he was no 
quitter. His chest went up, head back 
and he prefaced his final effort with a 
few contemptuous grunts. ‘Unions 
are controlled by hoodlum grafters of 
the lowest type. Most of them never 
worked a day at anything other than 
grafting. Most of them who never 
worked a day at the trades they con- 
trol, muscled their way into rule, sup- 
ported by hoodlum gunners and gang- 
sters. They levy tribute and resort 
to wrecking the places owned by those 
that refuse their demands. That will 
wreck all the arguments you already 
have and will sum up in support of un- 
ionism. Now, go right ahead and 
splash.” He had hurled his best. 

Betty smiled and said: “That was 
rather a desperate assault, professor.” 
Her voice was sweet and undisturbed. 
“Laura, will you answer the pro- 
fessor?”’ Laura wedged close and 
faced the professor. Her delivery 
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was penetrating and blended from the 
contemptuous snarl to the snap of 
verbal lashings. The professor suf- 
fered visibly under her cutting invec- 
tive. He moved uneasily, face show- 
ing all signals of surrender and he was 
almost limp when Laura tossed at 
him her dethroning sentence that 
shook the little crowd like an explod- 
ing shell. ‘Professor, it seems,” 
opened Laura, “rather out of your 
grain, judging by your appearance, to 
so cruelly attack the men that are try- 
ing to better their industrial condi- 
tion. Did any of them ever attack 


you? Why do you assail them? Does 
your position demand it or are you 
playing for a little extra money from 
the ‘interests’ for your propoganda ?” 
She scanned the professor from head 
to foot and leered: ‘Probably it 
would be just as well, professor, if we 


conceded that you are right in ten per 
cent of the cases. 

“But what does that prove? Simply 
and positively this, professor, that 
the rank and file of those union mem- 
bers, whose unions were really cap- 
tured, submitted to it only through 
the use of guns in the hands of those 
that captured them. Then why blast 
the union for that? The power over 
them was not conceded without 
threats. They were opposed to ex- 
ploitation—don’t fail to remember— 
that the aggressors immediately re- 
sorted to, generally assisted by hood- 
lum politicians.” (Cheers. ) 

But you can’t blame such piracy as 
the creation of unions. It is posi- 
tively not the special product of un- 
ions and very rarely is resorted to by 
them. Long before unions were ever 
dreamed of manufacturers and trad- 
ers resorted to the practice of it and 
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men were thus compelled to combine 
under agreements of protective agen- 
cies whereby they could combat the 
forces that were attempting and really 
denying them the means of actual hu- 
man existence. 

There is always an unremovable 
guard against any excesses of union- 
ism. That comes in the form of non- 
union men who accordingly benefit in 
every wage advance and betterment in 
working conditions that the unions 
have fought for and won. All wealth, 
we must not overlook for a moment, 
is created by men and women, union 
and nonunion. And they are the 
principal market, remember, for their 
own product. Digging to bedrock, 
what do we find? Simply this: Jake 
is selling the products of his skill, 
through Snatchit, the manufacturer 
and trader, to Henry for a few hun- 
dred pounds of coal he dug for his 
trader boss. 

“You see, professor, if all toilers 
should themselves control what they 
produce, the toilers would eliminate 
the trader in labor, like the chain 
stores eliminated the wholesaler. La- 
bor is working for labor in the ex- 
change of products. Get that? The 
largest producers are the principal 
consumers. Now get this: The manu- 
facturers and dealers are nothing 
more than transfer agents for the 
masses from which they exact the 
greatest toll. Instead of labor ap- 
pealing to those forces for the right 
to exist, the right of labor to ques- 
tion their game should constantly pre- 
vail. Revenue? They have the reve- 
nue; the only means or medium of 
trading, because they have gained con- 
trol of it on their own terms by sup- 
pression. 
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“Why pounce on labor unions for 
protesting against severe exactions? 
Why sort them out for special attack 
when every other sort of an organ- 
ization in existence has long been 
more aggressive in resorting to what 
you accuse unions of—and when un- 
ions really resort to it only periodi- 
cally to protect themselves?’ (Pro- 
longed applause.) “Take your sacred 
religions, for instance, and deny if 
you can that they did not practice 
these very games of persecution for 
thousands of years. 

“Does any organization with a con- 
tention to launch, resort to any other 
practice? Why then assail the un- 
ions for occasionally practicing it? 
With a thousand times the vengence 
and persistence, the pious armies of 
religion floated it on the bloodstreams 
of protesting humans. They put it 


over, not with peaceful agitation, but 
with the torch, the head-chopper, 
crucifixtions, the barbarism of the 
stock and dessenters’ cells and dun- 


geons. They put it over under the 
domination of fanatics with doctrines 
of fairies and witchcraft. The man 
that assumes that labor must be ever- 
lastingly penalized to galling servi- 
tude without remission is as wild a 
fanatic as any the sun ever rose above. 

“But we won’t stop there, pro- 
fessor. Look over the gangster poli- 
ticians muscling their way to the top. 
By what? By unfulfilled pledges and 
traitorous party alliances. Look at 
the hordes of quacks, shysters, soggy 
preachers all muscling their way to 
the fore to scream against labor on 
whose necks, union or nonunion, they 
hang for support. Look at the multi- 
tudes of fakirs pushing in line to get 
their bit out of labor. Look at the 
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slick bankers so closely interwoven 
in secret organizations to promote the 
most desperate forms of piracy. Who 
dares say one word against them? 
They are Government pets, care- 
fully nursed and securely guarded in 
all their swindles. 

“They undermine everything in in- 
dustrial life to bring everything sub- 
missively crouching before their feet. 
They are the only holders of the key 
—money—that will unlock the 
streams of industrial prosperity, both 
for the factory owner and labor. 
Give them cheap money, all they need 
of it, and watch industry soar to the 
limit. Give the factory owner the 
money that is poured into Wall Street 
for speculation and let him put it into 
legitimate business that will spread a 
thousandfold the good and prosperity 
where it now benefits or ruins a little 
clique of swindler stock gamblers. 
The whole country was inflamed at 
the high wages paid building workers 
after the war. Everybody else was 
paid in proportion, but the main at- 
tack was launched against the build- 
ing workers because most of them 
were union men. 

“The Wilson administration, the 
work-or-fight foghorns, ordered all 
unnecessary—what they considered 
unnecessary—building operations sus- 
pended. Flats became terribly scarce 
and many who could not find flats 
were compelled to roost in stores, of- 
fices and condemned shacks. Yet 
thousands of building workers be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 60 were 
walking the streets idle and there was 
surplus material enough in building- 
supply yards to keep them busy a year 
in construction work. 
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“Prosperity took wing. Rents 
doubled and more than doubled. The 
favored contractors received enorm- 
ous contract prices for the construc- 
tion of war warehouses and buildings 
throughout the country. Loads of 
money for war but a very limited 
amount for legitimate industry. The 
war contractors began to bid strong 
for the best of the available men not 
under arms. Their contract prices 
were so enormous that they could 
safely bid high for the building 
workers’ services. Wages that the 
unions had not so far demanded 
soared in the building. 

“The war suspended. The work- 
or-fight political patriots that never 
fight, but collect the spoils, ran out of 
gas yelling “work or fight” to those 
who never did anything but work and 
fight. The war was over. Seemingly 
everyone had money. Prosperity took 
wing. Millions living in old flats, 
barns, stores, offices and shacks had 
the means to live in better places. 
The building boom started to supply 
them with flats. There was money 
in plenty for the building game. Flats 
that rented before the war for $30 
could be now rented for $75 and 
people were moving into them before 
the floors were finished or decorations 
completed. Never before was there 
so much money in buildings. The 
contractors bid high for help. There 
was a terrible shortage for the me- 
chanics that crossed the pond under 
arms were not home yet. 

“Do you believe all this, profes- 
sor?” He refused to answer but 
others did in the affirmative. ““Money. 
There were loads of money, profes- 
sor. Money makes the merry go 
round. Money that poured into this 
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country for foreign supplies was 
plentiful. Money unused for war 
purposes, now that the war was over, 
was more than plentiful. Former 
war-supply contractors, now suspend- 
ing, with money to burn, leaped into 
the real estate market and bought 
great apartment buildings. The 
banks poured out easy money in 
plenty to builders. 

“The largest and surest market 
was real estate. ‘The people that 
moved into the swell new flats bought 
new rugs, furniture, cars—everything 
they took a fancy to. Business in 
plenty, prosperity forever? Nix. 

“The building game had soared to 
its peak. Flats could not be rented 
so easily. Taxes increased enor- 
mously. The politicians wanted some 
more revenue for the prosperity they 
fertilized with war blood. Prosper- 
ity kindled by politicians? Never. 
The best that the best of them can do 
is disrupt and subtract from the 
earner. And I’m more bitter against 
the ‘Red,’ professor, than I am 
against the floggy politician wholly 
responsible for the existence of the 
‘Red’. Building investments began to 
slump, professor, empty flats becom- 
ing more and more plentiful. A howl 
went up against the excessive rents 
demanded. The owners that accumv- 
lated vast excess profits on war con- 
tracts and the sneaking bankers shot 
back the explanation, untrue, that the 
piracy in building workers’ wages was 
responsible. The building workers 
who actually shared a shorter period 
of prosperity than most others in- 
volved were branded as slimy rats, 
responsible for everything. 

“Now, if you wish to be a real re- 
former, professor, you might heed my 
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suggestion. Select the more gallant, 
clean, unallied politicians in Washing- 
ton and the state houses, those not 
allied, remember, with the party fix- 
ers that favor the special interests. 

“Here you can be, professor, an 
honest-to-God reformer. Take this: 
I was a private secretary for a lead- 
ing Chicago national banker for three 
years. All he knew was what I— 
don’t misunderstand me—I said, 
what I and others told him. If his 
family wealth had not planted him at 
the head of a great bank he would 
not be qualified to hold a place more 
important than behind a ribbon coun- 
ter at $10 a week. The schemes of 
plungers that came to borrow money 
to float deals was the source of his 
and all other bankers’ information. 
Jed Jasper struck oil, needed money 
to develop. The banker went in on 
it and cleaned heavy. 

“Willie Wipple stepped in next. 
He had taken over a good mine 
cheap. This mine was left to a saucy 
son who drove it on the rocks. Willie 
had an interest; was manager of it; 
bought it cheap. He had the trade 
waiting for his deliveries. All he 
needed was the payroll and other 
small expenses. He'd take our 
banker in 30-70; that is, professor, 
for the support of the banker’s bank 
he’d allow him 30 per cent of the 
net earnings. That was the second 
good deal this morning. Next 
Harry Flash stepped in. He had a 
special design, fully protected, of a 
very handsome automobile body. He 
had an assured market in a body- 
builder of note; needed a banker 
partner to develop and expand. It 
was a go. That’s the way bankers 
earn millions, not from their own but 
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other people’s skill and knowledge, 
people who need money. That’s why 
bankers control so many outside in- 
dustries. 

“Here’s a railroad driven to sus- 
pension by speculators and misman- 
agement. The banker is tipped off. 
It’s gravy. He wants to get in on it. 
His messengers are hopped off to the 
reporting agencies. For a few days 
reports pile in with information as 
to what is left that is usable with the 
wrecked railroad. The board of di- 
rectors of that bank are called into 
session. All the available money al- 
lowed for loans is out on investments. 
A prospectus is drawn up as to the 
earning possibilities of the wrecked 
railroad and beautiful printed matter 
is issued, announced and peddled by 
the bank’s messengers to other banks 
and brokers. 

“An earning percentage is assured 
to investors and orders for the stock 
pile in. ‘Asked and offered’ rapidly 
increases and is handled under the 
direction of the bank that snaps off 
immense margins on it. A vast num- 
ber of this class of deals were made 
in the last several years. The result 
was the stock market bubbled furi- 
ously and speculators, urged by bank- 
ers, dug wildly into it. 

“Too much, professor; too vast a 
variety for the regular speculators to 
take care of. It became top-heavy; 
outsiders were invited into it for sup- 
port. They were urged to do this— 
invest all their loose dimes and dol- 
lars with all they could borrow. Wild 
inflation set in to lure them on. 
Nothing behind it but bankers’ circu- 
lars and stock certificates. Halt; re- 
treat; crash! And the bubbles on the 
water increased as the bodies went 
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down. Crazed victims passed out. 

“To support all these bubbling 
bankers’ ventures, loans on real prop- 
erty were denied and mortgages cut 
to the bone with vast commission in- 
creases. The Federal Reserve Bank, 
law so widely heralded as the means 
of elastic currency, was invalidated by 
bankers’ conventions that passed cold 
turkey, in that they'd not allow that 
elastic currency to stretch. Why? 
They lost, most of them heavily, in 
the stock-market crash that they tried 
to support until it almost drove them 
under. Eighteen per cent interest 


from stock-market speculators was 
big doings for them. They brought 
on the crash and the present indus- 
trial depression. And you or nobody 
else, professor, can prove otherwise. 
“They choked to death the elastic 
currency guarantee of the Federal 


Reserve law. Why? They must 
make someone pay for their losses in 
the stock market that wrecked the 
prosperity of the country. They 
would charge and recoup those losses 
to real-estate owners. Follow it, pro- 
fessor? Jack Smith has a building of 
eight flats, five years old. His 
$30,000 first mortgage falls due. 
That is all that is on his building that 
cost and was repeatedly appraised at 
a value of $70,000. He applies to 
the bank for a renewal of the mort- 
gage. The bank’s appraiser responds, 
finds the stone trimmings a bit smoky, 
paint on rear steps powdered off some, 
shades rather dirty. Here’s a bank- 
er’s steal, professor. He figures off 
a $15,000 depreciation, in spite of 
the fact that electric refrigerators 
were installed, beautiful -hrubbery 
planted, garages added and other 
important improvements made. The 
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bank’s estimated value of Smith’s 
$70,000 building is now $55,000 and 
the banker will not loan him more 
than $22,000. He is $8,000 short of 
meeting the $30,000 mortgage. Elas- 
tic currency? You only hear it. A 
second mortgage is denied. On top of 
Smith’s $8,000 shortage he must pro- 
vide $1,000 commission; $978 in 
taxes and $492 on insurance renew- 
als. He is now $10,470 short of the 
required amount. 

“All his friends are in the same 
boat and can’t loan him a dime. The 
property earns $1,357 more per year 
than the total expenditures. But he 
can not borrow on that. The bank 
forecloses. Blame it on the unions, 
professor? That banker stole $70,- 
000 worth of property for $30,000. 
Blame it on the unions, professor? 
We have traced the banker through 
the valley of ruin, professor, and to 
the lines of new graves of his suicide 
victims.” 

For a time there was profound 
silence. Laura broke it. “Go forth, 
professor, as a real reformer. Face 
the bogus statesmen and ask them 
what all this means. Is this all the 
‘land of the free and the home of the 
brave’ can afford through their sub- 
merged, political guardianship? Tell 
them to sack the smoke-screen prohi- 
bition issue and turn their honest 
energy and best thought to real is- 
sues. Tell them to cut their mock 
investigations and compel bankers to 
return these billions of stolen prop- 
erty. Suggest that they take the right 
of appraisal out of the hands of bank- 
ers and place it with the taxing agen- 
cies on the taxing basis. Extend the 
loan periods to 12% and 25 years to 
offset the piracy of more frequent 
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commission periods. Limit the inter- 
est rate to not above 4% per cent. 
They are not entitled to a 50 per cent 
margin for handling paper. Their 
expenses are comparatively nothing in 
proportion to other businesses and 
they are entitled to no more than 
other industries. Restrict their throt- 
tling the industries of the country. We 
have a Government to run this coun- 
try; it has surrendered to bankers 
long enough. 

“Let these statesmen demand an is- 
sue of script, not the kind of money 
the banks want to squeeze the credi- 
tors and borrowers with. Retire 


your bonds with it; pay for your con- 
struction work with it; loan it to the 
railroads and other national institu- 
tions direct at 4 per cent—all they 
need and based on the security of the 
property of the borrowers. 


Then 
watch the wheels of prosperity hum; 
watch the railroads extend and im- 
prove; the factories expand and 
buildings go up. Go back, you states- 
men, and your own electors will tell 
you about bank foreclosures right in 
your own districts. Go to the factory 
owner and he'll tell you he has vari- 
ous lines to add and plans to expand 
and employ more help but the banks 
won’t lend him the money. That’s the 
only check on prosperity. 

“No good statesman will hold that 
millions of men must remain idle and 
in want to guarantee security to banks 
on their holdings. They guarantee 
no security to any man or industry. 
Then why do these good statesmen 
allow it? Heavy contributions to 
political lickspittals that control the 
party. That’s why.” (Cheers and 
clapping.) ‘‘That’s your line of agi- 
tation to follow, professor, not rip- 
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ping the unions that only get the 
crumbs. Wall Street rules New York 
and New York rules the United States 
—not the real Government—and 
with money sucked from every sec- 
tion of the country by chain stores, 
public-utility investments, mines, 
farms and all other forms of indus- 
try. That money comes back to New 
York as earnings and deposits from 
their corresponding banks located 
everywhere. The most vicious and 
dangerous chain in existence. 
“Now, professor, study before you 
start to teach and preach. Cultivate 
honor, sincerity. Kindle a few sparks 
of benevolence. It is not much to 
your credit to strike at the unions or 
nonunions, both downtrodden, one 
only a few paces ahead of the other. 
They seldom, then mildy, strike back. 
They are feeding you, housing and 
supporting you, professor, and not the 
man that slips you his check. Check 
up on yourself. Be kind, courteous 
and as fair to others, especially those 
that need your sympathy and en- 
couragement—the unknowing victim 
—and you'll die happier and with a 
more peaceful mind .” Cheer 
after cheer checked the speaker. 
Before she could resume the seed 
truck came down the road under full 
speed and it was pursued by a great 
touring car. The bunch on the beach 
dropped to the ground, for the oc- 
cupants of the touring car were firing 
at the truck. As the touring car was 
closing in on the little truck, a power- 
ful fire department truck, with a deaf- 
ening roar, leaped over a hill and 
bounced into the road. It was in 
pursuit, loaded with a dozen Jackies. 
They signaled for surrender. Re- 
fused. They fired a shell under the 
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touring car just as it overtook the 
truck. An explosion. The touring 
car was hurled to the side of a hill 
and the seed truck into the water. 

Garr and Red, the bathtub ad- 
miral, were pulled from under the 
touring car dead. Three confeder- 
ates were badly injured and placed 
under arrest by the Jackies. Buck 
and Cluck were fished out of the wa- 
ter. Cluck’s withered leg was blown 
off and Buck had a bullet in his arm 
and another in his leg. They were 
also placed under arrest. They re- 
fused to give their names until they 
were acquitted and complimented for 
their work after Red’s followers con- 
fessed. 

Laura, Betty and others of the 
beach group had visited them. Betty 
had a faint idea that she knew Buck, 
but she did not know her brother 
Frank or did he know her. After the 


acquittal and a few hours after Laura 
and Betty had left the resort, an in- 
terne said, “Frank Ripply, Frank 
Ripply, are you a relative of Betty 
Ripply who came to visit you here 


yesterday?’’ “No; she is no relative 
of mine.” “She is a famous writer,” 
advised the interne. “I had a sister, 
Betty, but that was not her. She is 
no writer, if alive, for she got no edu- 
cation for that. My sister never an- 
swered my letters when I was in 
France. She must be dead. I 
searched for information while back 
home. Got none. Nobody knew 
what happened to my dear sister. 
She disappeared and I was compelled 
to leave before I could find out more 
about her. Poor sister.” 

“T’ll wire the train for you and 
learn who she is.” “That’s great, 
Doc.; please do.” Betty and Laura 
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returned to the resort the following 
day. Yes, they were brother and sis- 
ter and a happier reunion was never 
witnessed. 

* * * 

Donovan, Frank’s rescuer, fought 
off a gang out to capture the 
plumbers’ union. In return for his 
services he was made president of it 
and presented with a handsome new 
car. Donovan had failed in business 
and had to get back on the job. He 
had lost everything. Garr, under 
pretense of softening up things with 
him, led him into a trap to ruin him. 
He was granted the plumbing and 
heating contracts on two large school 
buildings under the instrumentality of 
Garr. He mortgaged everything he 
could and borrowed elsewhere to 
finance the jobs. When they were 
completed, he presented his bill, but 
was told that his work did not pass 
inspection and he must tear out and 
replace before he could collect a dol- 
lar. He was done and out. That 
was all. 

But in labor circles he was the idol 
of his flock. His influence among 
union men even outside of his own 
union was widely known. He was 
consulted on most all labor problems. 
The opposite political party looked 
on him with longing eyes for his sup- 
port; made him splendid offers to 
line up. The longer he resisted the 
more anxious they became and the 
better their offers. Finally, he lined 
up and supported the Republican can- 
didate for governor and his ticket. It 
went over. Cozy berths were offered 
him and he stalled them off from 
time to time. 

Laura and Buck, engaged to be 
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married, returned home with Betty 
and Frank. Donovan loved Frank as 
a son and appealed that he and Betty 
come to live with him and his wife. 
They readily agreed to, but Frank’s 
leg was not well and he had to go to 
a hospital for a spell. Betty and 
Donovan with Laura became known 
as the brains of labor—true, abso- 
lutely true to the cause. A month be- 
fore the little party returned Chimp 
escaped. Lonely to see his old pals, 
he went in search of them. He climbed 
on the roof of dead Toss’s distillery, 
peeped through the same old tran- 
somed window on the stairway above 
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the speakeasy, was discovered and a 
wild battle followed. Chimp stretched 
three hoodlums with bottles, leaped 
into the barroom and there fought a 
furious battle with the gang until he 
sank lifeless to the floor with a dozen 
bullets in his body. 

Chimp lay on the floor, dead, 
dressed in a painter’s white uniform. 
Hundreds poured into the place to 
see him and those that saw the crea- 
ture escaping after the first battle tes- 
tified that they were positive it was 
Chimp. Accordingly, the  indict- 
ments against Buck and Frank had to 
be withdrawn. 
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She is so young and yet so very old. 

Long since they set her in this carven shrine 
Above the pine-fringed road to Cemberline; 
And many maids to her have secrets told, 
And many wistful lovers have made bold 

To ask her prayers, and worried mothers knelt 
To beg her aid, and souls repentant felt 

The comfort of her peace around them fold. 


Her crown of gold and robe of tarnished blue 

Have weathered sky and storm for centuries. 

Winds waft her incense bloom from rose and rue, 

Bees murmur in her ear lost litanies, 

And children in her crown pine-needles seek, 

And lay warm faces ’gainst her wooden cheek! 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


UNEMPLOYMENT OR LEISURE? 


last? 

This question is prominent 
in the minds of workers who are try- 
ing to look ahead to the future; also 
of those on unemployment relief com- 
mittees who are planning for coming 
months, 

The opinion has been expressed 
by competent observers that next 
winter may be little better than this 
winter for those out of work, even 
if business recovers somewhat. The 
outlook is dark. Machines have 


Hi: long will unemployment 


gone so far in replacing man power 
that fewer workers are needed. 
The figures tell the story: In 1929 


our industrial plants produced 42 
per cent more than they had in 1919 
with 546,000 fewer wage-earners; 
our railroads handled more business 
with 253,000 fewer employees; in 
coal mines, production per worker in- 
creased 23 per cent and 100,000 
fewer miners were employed. In all, 
nearly 900,000 were released from 
these production and transportation 
industries in ten years. 

Normally, 40 per cent of our 
wage-earners depend on these three 
industries for their living. Those 
laid off must seek work in service 
trades, as salesmen, in offices, in mov- 
ing-picture theaters, as taxi and truck 
drivers and in other trades for which 
they have little or no aptitude or 
training. But these trades can not 
provide steady work for all those 
who lose their jobs in production and 
transportation. For, with the nor- 


mal increase in population, the ten 
years from 1919 to 1929 have also 
added over 5,000,000 wage-earners 
who are seeking jobs for the first 
time. Thus, with those laid off, a 
total of 6,000,000 workers seek work 
in these trade and service industries 
which normally employ only 60 per 
cent of America’s workers. 

A recent study of 754 wage-earn- 
ers laid off in 3 cities showed that 
only 16 per cent had found jobs in 
these industries at the time the study 
was made, and 60 per cent had been 
without work for 3 months or more. 
This was in the prosperous year of 
1928. 


Productivity Increases 


New machines and technics have 
greatly reduced the work time neces- 
sary to produce the country’s needs. 
In the twenty years from 1899 to 
1919, production per worker in 
manufacturing industries increased 
26.2 per cent, but in the ten years 
from 1919 to 1929, the increase was 
50 per cent—nearly double that of 
the first twenty years in half the time! 
No wonder we have men out of work. 

Putting it another way, what a 
man could produce in 6 days in 1919 
took him 714 days in 1899, but only 
4 days in 1929. (The work days were 
longer in 1899, so that actually the 
reduction in hours of work needed 
is greater still. But we have no in- 
formation with which to calculate the 
change in hours exactly). 
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Similarly, on railroads and in 
mines and in agriculture, the time 
needed to carry on the nation’s work 
is very much shorter today. In bitu- 
minous coal mines, for instance, the 
number of tons the average miner 
could proguce in one day increased 
25.9 per cent in the 20 years from 
1899 to 1919, and 26.3 per cent in 
the 10 years from 1919 to 1929. 
That is, what a miner produced in 
6 days in 1919 took him about 7% 
days in 1899, but only 434 days in 
1929. 

But Demand Does Not 
Keep Pace 


But, you say, the nation’s needs 
are greater today than they were 30 
or even 10 years ago. We have a 


larger population, our standards of 


living are rising. Also, there are 
millions who are living in poverty, 
who need the benefits of our in- 
creased ability to produce. Could we 
not easily use larger output and to 
good advantage? 

We could, indeed. But cold facts 
show us that the nation’s consuming 
power has not yet increased enough 
to use all our factories, mines and 
farms can produce. If factories had 
been able to produce and sell 50 per 
cent more in 1929 than they did in 
1919 there would have been jobs for 
as many in 1929. But actually, they 
produced only 42 per cent more and 
546,000 workers were laid off. Like- 
wise, if bituminous coal mines could 
have marketed 26.3 per cent more 
coal in 1929 than they did in 1919, 
there would have been work for as 
many miners. But actually they pro- 
duced only 15 per cent more and 
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100,000 fewer workers were needed. 
As workers’ incomes increase the 
markets for our goods will widen 
and factories and mines can increase 
their production and give work to 
some of those laid off. But may we 
not also reap the benefits of our in- 
creased capacity to produce by 
shortening hours of work? 


Readjustment of Work Hours 
Needed 


Already the suggestion is being 
made among economists: “It may be 
that a fundamental readjustment of 
work hours is necessary.” This is 
what workers have been advocating. 
Those who are looking ahead to a 
solution of the human problems fac- 
ing us today want to see leisure for 
working men and women instead of 
unemployment. 

Shorter work hours have actually 
come now, but in the form of unem- 
ployment and part time work. Un- 
less we have greater increases in buy- 
ing power than ever before in his- 
tory, we are destined to have a 
problem of shortened work time in 
the form of unemployment, part or 
full, for years to come. And there 
is nothing in the present industrial 
set-up to suggest in the near future 
a growth in buying power sufficient to 
put all wage workers back to work 
on the present schedule of hours. 

Already many firms admit the ne- 
cessity of reducing hours by shorten- 
ing their work day and week tem- 
porarily as an emergency depression 
measure to keep their men at work. 
The same thing happened in 1921. 
But in 1921, the gains were lost 
again as soon as business picked up, 
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and by 1923, hours were in general 
as long as in 1919 before the de- 
pression. 

Temporary measures will not solve 
the permanent problem of techno- 
logical unemployment. A careful 
examination of the figures quoted 
above justifies the belief that unem- 
ployment must be permanently turned 
into paid leisure. This can only be 
done by a general shortening of work 
hours. 


Productivity and Leisure 


If the introduction of machinery 
and new technics is to bring greater 
human well-being and if our eco- 
nomic ship is to weather the storms 
of adjustment to sweeping technical 
changes of today, progress in leisure 
should go hand in hand with progress 
in productivity. As new _ technics 
shorten work time, they should cre- 
ate leisure, not unemployment. 

But in the last decades progress 
in productivity and in leisure have 
taken quite different courses. A satis- 
factory comparison of the three 
decades since 1899 is handicapped by 
lack of statistical material. But the 
figures we have are enough to indi- 
cate trends. 


From 60 to 48 


From 1899 to 1909, when pro- 
ductivity increased 27.5 per cent, 
work hours were shortened in many 
industries. In printing, where work- 
ers had been organized for more 
than half a century, hours averaged 
from 57 to 58 a week in most trades 
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in 1899, with compositors working 
55 hours on the average. By 1909 
nearly 70 per cent worked less than 
54 hours a week and 54 per cent 
already had the 48 hour week. In 
woodworking trades hours in 1899 
averaged more than 60 affweek, but 
by 1909, nearly all (98.5 per cent) 
had a normal work week of 60 hours 
or less, and 13.7 per cent worked less 
than 54 hours a week. In bakeries 
the usual work week was reduced 
from 66 to 60 hours or less, and in 
textile hours which in most occupa- 
tions had averaged from 63 to 68 
were reduced so that over 82 per cent 
worked from 54 to 60 hours a week. 
In some industries improvements 
were less or none at all. For man- 


ufacturing as a whole, as far as we 
can judge from the scanty figures 


available, hours usually averaged 
from 57 to 60 or more in 1899, and 
by 1909, 76 per cent of all wage- 
earners in manufacturing worked 
from 54 to 60, and 15 per cent 
worked less than 54 hours. 

From 1909 to 1919 productivity 
did not increase at all. But the 
progress in leisure continued with 
even greater speed. The 48-hour 
week was won for nearly half the 
workers in manufacturing. The cen- 
sus of manufactures shows both 
years: In 1909, 76 per cent worked 
a prevailing 54 to 60-hour week, in 
1919, only 31.8 per cent. In 1909, 
only 7 per cent had the 48-hour week, 
but by 1919, 48.7 per cent had won 
it. The table below shows the prog- 
ress in other groups as well. With 
increasing trade-union strength, this 
was a decade of swift advance. 
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HOURS IN MANUFACTURING 
Per Cent Employed Where Prevailing Hours Were: 


Per Week 


48 and under 
Over 48, under 54 


Source: Census of manufactures. 


Since 1919 


But since 1919 the rate of advance 
has been checked. This decade to 1929 
has brought the most amazing tech- 
nical progress in history, increased 
productivity in manufacturing by 50 
per cent and reduced the necessary 
work time per man per unit of output 
by one third. But, except for union 
members, who kept steadily pushing 
ahead, further progress in leisure 
was almost at a standstill. 

The table above shows that a 
smaller percentage of wage-earners 
in manufacturing had the 48-hour 
week in 1923 than in 1919. Also the 


1921 
51.5 
18.2 
27.8 

2.5 


1919 
48.7 
16.5 
31.8 

3.0 


1914 
11.8 
13.5 
68.9 

5.8 


percentage working the long week of 
54 and 60 hours and over declined, 
due largely to the change to the 8- 
hour shift in steel. But on the whole 
losses just about offset gains and there 
is no general improvement whatever. 

From 1923 to date we must de- 
pend on figures from the Department 
of Labor covering a few industries. 
Comparing the period 1922-23 with 
1929-30 in I1 industries including 
over 500,000 workers, average work 
hours have decreased from 52.6 to 
51.0 in these 7 years. A small ad- 
vance compared to that of the two 
previous decades! 

The table below shows the changes 


Changes in Work Hours—1922 to 1930 
Workers 


included 
in study 
1929-30 


Industry 


Hosiery and underwear 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Foundries 

Machine shops 

Slaughtering and meat packing 


Automobiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Total (1922-23) 
Total (1929-30) 


* Average full-time week. 


Weekly Weekly 
hours hours 

1922-1923* 1929-1930* 
52.8 53.4 
51.0 51.6 
48.8 49.6 
52.4 51.0 
50.8 50.3 
52.3 49.3 
48.7 48.9 
50.1 49.4 
63.2 54.6 
58.1 56.6 
44.1 44.0 


52.6 


Years 
compared 


1922-30 
1922-30 
1922-30 
1923-29 
1923-29 
1923-29 
1922-30 
1922-28 
1922-29 
1923-28 
1922-28 


51.0 
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in different industries. In several, 
average work hours in the United 
States are even longer in 1930 than 
they were in 1922: Cotton goods, 
hosiery and underwear, boots and 
shoes, woolen and worsted goods. 
The only large gain is in steel where 
this period brought the change from 
two to three shifts—12 to 8 hours. 

When we consider that this ten 
years saw nearly twice the increase 
in productivity of the previous twenty 
years this check in the progress of 
leisure seems all the more out of 
keeping. New technics have created 
unemployment instead of leisure. 

But in organized industries the 
progress in shortening hours of work 
has gone steadily forward. 

The table below shows advances 
in average work hours of union mem- 
bers since 1907. Gains have been 


steady, and except for the years 1921 
and 1923 each year has brought 
shorter hours. In these twenty-three 
years unions have shortened their 
average work-week by more than 
six hours. 


Union Scales of Hours 


(Calculated from figures of Department of 
Labor) 


Hours 
per 


Hours 
per 
week 
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Looking Farther Back 


The history of shortening work 
hours shows that progress in leisure 
went forward steadily with the intro- 
duction of new machinery in the 19th 
century. Back in the early days, be- 
fore 1800, when the industrial revo- 
lution took the handicrafts from the 
home and gathered workers to man 
machines in factories, work hours were 
the same for the factory worker 
as for the farmer in the fields. 
Men and women worked from sunrise 
to sundown. This meant from 14 to 
16 hours a day in summer and a 
shorter day, varying from 9 to 12 
hours in winter, for oil lamps did not 
give enough light for night work. By 
1833 workers’ organizations were 
strong enough to start agitation for 
the 10-hour day. The building trades- 
men led, and blacksmiths, mechanics, 
tailors, ship workers and others fol- 
lowed. Strikes started by the Boston 
carpenters spread to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and smaller towns and by 
1835 the 10-hour day was won for 
many craftsmen in the cities. 

But longer work hours still per- 
sisted in factories and in many locali- 
ties the 10-hour day was by no means 
universal. In 1840 we find laborers 
working from 60 to 84 hours a week, 
shoemakers from 60 to 72, black- 
smiths in the metal industries from 
60 to 78, machinists from 60 to 84, 
patternmakers from 60 to 72. In 
the textile industries hours were 
longer still—75 to 78 a week, with 
many dyers, speeder tenders, dress- 
ers, weavers, spinners working an 
84-hour week. In the woodworking 
shops, coopers, sawyers and other 
woodworkers had a work-week vary- 
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ing from 66 to 78 hours and even the 
skilled cabinet makers worked from 
60 to 72 hours. Teamsters worked 
78 to 84 hours and on railroads the 
usual week for brakemen, conductors 
and engineers was 70 hours. In the 
building trades and in printing the 
60-hour week was more general and 
we find only a few trades, such as 
stationary engineers and firemen and 
occasionally carpenters and painters, 
who worked as long as 72 to 84 hours. 

The movement for the 10-hour 
day lasted on, with workers’ organi- 
zations growing in strength and 
gradually shortening work hours. By 
1880 the 60-hour week was general 
in most industries, except textiles and 
transportation. In some trades al- 
ready a few were working a 54 or 
58-hour week. In building trades a 


considerable number already had a 
54-hour week, and a few, especially 


in California, were already working 
48 hours. But in textiles, hours still 
averaged over 60 in most occupa- 
tions, and the majority worked 66 
hours a week or more. On the rail- 
roads the 70 and 84-hour week still 
persisted for many wage-earners, 
although hours were somewhat 
shorter than in *840. Teamsters 
worked from 60 to 72 hours, as com- 
pared with 78 to 84 in 1840. The 
worst conditions reported were on 
street railways where the 90 and 
even 108-hour week persisted until 
1882, and even in 1893 some were 
still working 105 hours. 


Creating More Leisure 


In the early 1880's the workers’ 
movement for betterment gained new 
strength. With the organization of 
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the American Federation of Labor, 
isolated unions felt themselves part 
of a powerful united force. Early 
leaders looked forward with a new 
vision and worked for the 8-hour 
day. The drive for eight hours was 
a courageous move at a time when 
the 10-hour day was not yet fully 
established. But the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention in 1884 
fixed upon May, 1886, as the start 
of the 8-hour drive. For the next 
years the 8-hour day was the great 
rallying point for workers’ organi- 
zations. Unions grew in strength. 
The strike for eight hours in May, 
1886, won it for 42,000 and 150,000 
won shorter hours without striking. 
Through the ’90’s the Federation 
called for a continued drive by one 
organization after another. 

The winning of the 8-hour day 
little by little up to 1919, as told 
above, is one of the great advances 
in the march of human progress. The . 
significance of two hours more leisure 
can not be told in mere words. The 
liberation of men’s minds from the 
exhaustion of ceaseless drudgery has 
released a spiritual force. Gradually 
recuperating from the effects of too 
long work hours, wage-earners began 
to demand educational classes. The 
great movement for adult education 
which has swept the country in recent 
years is an expression of awakening 
minds. Sometimes it is an eagerness 
for self-development which brings 
workers to the night schools in ever- 
increasing numbers; sometimes a 
keen desire to understand the eco- 
nomic forces which underlie their in- 
dustrial lives brings wage-earners to 
workers schools and classes; some- 
times they simply want to learn new 
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skills and get ahead. An enormous 
growth in workers education classes, 
night schools, university extension 
courses, correspondence schools and 
classes for workers at settlements and 
elsewhere has characterized these 
decades of shorter work hours. 
From 1920 to 1928, the number 
of night schools has increased from 
353 to 463, and the attendance has 
grown from 562,000 to 966,500, an 
increase of 72 per cent in eight years. 
Enrollment in university extension 
courses increased from 35,700 in 
1920 to 85,000 in 1928 and corre- 
spondence courses which had an en- 
rollment of 9,000 in 1920 increased 
to 89,000 in 1928. There is much 
wider reading among wage-earner 
groups, a greater ability to use books. 
This intellectual development is of 
the greatest significance for our coun- 


try. A nation’s greatness depends 
on the quality of its citizenship. 


A New Danger 


But great as has been the progress 
in education with the shortening of 
work hours to the 8 or 9-hour day, 
we come now to a new danger which 
makes a further shortening of hours 
imperative. The high speed machin- 
ery of the modern age, the noise and 
monotony, the nervous tension 4of 
piece work, have increased the strain 
on nerves, eyes, muscles until, in more 
cases than anyone realizes, nervous 
exhaustion results. 

After a careful study of 200 cases 
in a workman’s sanatorium in Ger- 
many, Paul Schonhals writes: “I am 
compelled to conclude that modern 
industry, continually developing as it 
is on more and more collossal lines, 
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constitutes a dangerous and potent 
cause for a continuous increase of 
neurasthenia and hysteria.” Two 
doctors, making further studies 
write: ‘On all sides, in the clinics 
and physicians offices, and by man- 
agers of the large insurance funds, 
proofs of the enormous increase of 
neurasthenia as a cause of inability 
to work are being presented.” 

In the telephone service, two phy- 
sicians testify before the Royal Com- 
mission in Toronto: “The service 
is such a strain upon the sight, hear- 
ing, speech and muscles of the arms 
and body that it is nerve exhaust- 
ing. In a number of cases of young 
ladies whom I had known as physician 
of the family before they entered 
into the telephone service and who 
were apparently healthy, after a 
length of service in the telephone 
office I had to prescribe for them for 
various types of nervous debility, and 
my advice to the majority of them 
was to discontinue the service.” 

Or take the report of a St. Louis 
doctor who has studied the cases of 
7,000 garment workers applying for 
relief at the Jewish Dispensary over 
a period of ten years: Twenty to 
thirty per cent were found to be sub- 
jects of neurasthenia. Two phases 
of their employment have a very 
positive influence on the production 
of neurasthenia—irregularity of em- 
ployment and piece work, both com- 
mon incidents of industrial life. 


The 5-Day Week 


The movement for the shorter 
work-week is the present-day drive to 
meet these dangers. It was started 
at the Detroit Convention of the 
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American Federation of Labor in 
1926. In the five years since then, 
532,894 union members have won the 
5-day week. It seems likely that, 
with the shortening of work hours 
in many plants this year, between 
one and two million workers in the 
United States now have it. It is most 
prevalent in the building trades and 
the automobile industry, but several 
thousand also have it in the garment 
industries, printing, brick and clay 
manufacturing, cloth hat and cap, 
metal industries, building materials, 
textiles and paper. The move for 
the 6-hour day is also being discussed 
on the railroads. 

Now is the time for a further 
shortening of work hours. With 
modern machinery we have a greater 


opportunity than ever before to re- 
lease men for creative leisure. The 
need for shorter hours is pressing, 
both to take up the slack in employ- 
ment created by modern machinery 
and technics, to help in bringing 
about an industrial adjustment and 
to protect the workers’ health against 
the dangers of nerve strain and ex- 
haustion in present-day high-tension 
work. There have been very slight 
gains in leisure in the last ten years, 
although increases in workers’ pro- 
ducing power have outstripped all 
previous records. The 5-day week 
and even the 6-hour day are as much 
in keeping with progress in 1931 as 
was the 8-hour day in 1886. A new 
advance in leisure is one of the next 
forward steps in human welfare. 


THE ETERNAL WONDER 


Where did the splendid songs of romance go, 
Taking her gay laugh with them, and her hand, 
And her kisses, which I had come to know, 

Her eyes, which I had come to understand. 
Only an hour has gone, and the bright earth 

Is deserted; the pinks and lilacs dead, 

The larks flown—and the rose so proud in birth 
Rears up no longer its glorious head 


An hour ago—no more! we were seeking 

The small valley flowers, running swiftly down 
Hills riotous with color, and speaking 

Dear and ancient words on the road to town, 
Speaking brave dreams in the cool evening’s glow 
And vows for the first star—an hour ago! 


Bert COoKsLey. 





The First Sign of Hope 





OR the first time since we have 
EF collected unemployment figures, 

reports from unions show a slight 
improvement in February. In every 
other February since 1928 unemploy- 
ment has been worse than January. 
Reports from the same unions for the 
first half of February and for January 
this year show eight-tenths of one per 
cent of the membership back at work 
in February. 

This minute gain is important be- 
cause it is the first sign that the steady 
rise in unemployment may have been 
checked. It is based on reports from 
2,192 unions with 803,000 members; 
250 unions had not yet been heard 
from when the figures closed out, but 
their reports will probably not change 
the figure appreciably. 

This February change signals the 
possibility of a gradual improvement. 
Now is the strategic time for re- 
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doubled efforts to give men work, to 
develop this start into actual better- 
ment as the spring season advances. 
Unemployment is not better yet and 
suffering at present is worse than at 
any time this winter because men and 
women have been out of work longer. 
It will be many months before any 
considerable number of them get back 
to work. Last year March and April 
were the months when relief needs 
were highest. 

Revival from depression usually 
comes either in the spring busy season 
or the fall. The six weeks just ahead 
will lay the foundations for six months 
to come. Efforts for the unemployed 
will count most now in hastening re- 
covery. Workers’ ability to buy will 
be an important factor in stimulating 
trade. 

If the slight change for the better 
this year were limited to one or two 
trades it would be far less significant. 
But actually it is almost general. In 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union 


Building Trades Printing Trades 


Members Unemployed 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


2829-30-31 1928~29-'30-'31 1928~'29-30—31 
4 4 5 10 18 8 15 28 10 12 12 1% 
5 5 5 10° 16 8 18 29% 10 11 13 17 
S$ 23 4 13 7 18 11 8 13 
5 4 6 12 6 19 9 8 12 
4 3 6 12 5 19 9 6 13 
4 3 6 10 5 19 8 7 14 
; = 7 13. 6 21 8 7 16 
5 4 8 9 7 20 6 7 16 
5 3 8 8 7 23 6 7 14 
; & F 8 7 21 7 7 13 
4 4 8 7 $ 25 8 9 15 
3 4.9 7 11 25 11 10 15 


*For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Month All Trades 
1928—’29—"30—"31 1928~29-'30—'31 19 

January 18 15 20 27 36 30 38 51° 
February 18 15 22 27% 39 33 43 52° 
March 18 14 21 38 34 41 
April 16 12 21 32 29 40 
May 13 11 20 25 26 37 
June 11 9 20 22 19 37 
July 12 9 22 24 16 39 
August 9 9 22 19 18 39 
September 10 10 21 22 21 38 
October 9 11 21 18 22 38 
November 10 12 22 21 23 42 
December 13 16 23 23 32 45 
Federationist. 

* Revised. 


* Preliminary. 
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all but two of our fourteen trade 
groups unemployment either de- 
creased-or increased less than in Feb- 
ruary last year. In building, unem- 
ployment usually increases consider- 
ably in February, but this year the 
change was practically negligible. In 
clothing industries 18 per cent of the 
membership have gone back to work, 
and among teamsters and _ truck 
drivers conditions are better. Those 
on railroads and in manufacturing 
have also gained slightly. 

The report for cities is also en- 
couraging. In January all but two 
cities had more out of work than in 


December; in February only 11 of the 
24 reported unemployment still in- 
creasing and the other 13 either had 
no change or a very slight improve- 
ment. ° 

For the country as a whole the fig- 
ures show that a very serious condi- 
tion exists: 27 per cent of the union 
membership are still out of work and 
19 per cent on part time; in building 
trades 52 per cent are out; in metal 
trades, 29 per cent; in clothing and 
textiles, 35 per cent; other manufac- 
turing, 34 per cent; water transport, 
36 per cent; other trade groups, less 
than 18 per cent. 


Unemployment in Cities’ 


All Trades 
Percent Per cent 
increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed (-) 


February since 
1931 January! 


 ccaceceno-n 14 +33 
Baltimore, Md......... 26 0 
Birmingham, Ala....... 27 — 3 
Boston, Mass.......... 28 +14 
ee 29 + 5 
SN, Bika s66s0scc 31 — 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 19 + 2 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 35 — 2 
Denver, Colo.......... 32 —13 
Detroit, Mich......... 31 +7 
Jersey City, N. J....... 32 +5 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 26 + 2 
Milwaukee, Wis... ..... 19 - 5 
Minneapolis, Minn... .. 22 — 6 
New York City, N. Y.. 27 -9 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 18 +1 
Paterson, N. J......... 27 +5 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 33 — 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 29 +7 
San Antonio, Texas... . 20 +17 
San Francisco, Calif... . 21 0 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 19 - 5 
Seattle, Wash......... 22 0 
Washington, D. C...... 13 +23 





Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or © members (+) or Part 
unem- decrease unem- decrease time 


ployed (-) ployed (—) 
February since 


February __ since 


1931 January! 1931 January! 
51 — 7 10 +78 16 
59 —2 9 + 6 28 
78 +5 13 —17 12 
48 +12 15 +12 17 
46 +12 25 +1 18 
61 — 6 18 0 17 
43 +4 8 0 30 
56 — 3 18 +1 23 
59 + 2 19 —29 14 
58 +10 20 + 2 14 
59 + 6 13 + 8 18 
46 +5 19 -1 17 
, +1 9 —17 21 
35 —1 11 —12 16 
41 +1 22 —16 22 
55 — 3 6 +12 18 
57 —1 14 +16 8 
59 +1 26 — 3 29 
53 + 8 11 +5 12 
59 +13 4 +26 9 
62 0 15 0 15 
56 +7 10 —16 20 
49 + 2 11 —2 17 
52 +23 a +20 9 


Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


President Hoover 


Joseph T. Robinson 


Senator from Arkansas 


New England Council 


George D. H. Cole 
Economist, Oxford University 


John E. Rovensky 
Vice-Chairman, Bank of 
America 


E. A. Grace 
President, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation 


L. W. W. Morrow 
Editor, Electrical World 


“TI am more interested in increasing peoples incomes than 
in worrying over‘their expenditures.” 


First, the establishment in industry of the 5-day week or 
6-hour day, thus making place and giving room for an 
increased number who must live by toil and at the same 
time assuring better standard of living, greater opportuni- 
ties of recreation and the acquirement of knowledge. 

Second, the practicability of reserves to bridge over pe- 
riods of unemployment. Reserves established through con- 
tributions from both labor and industry are worthy of con- 
sideration as a partial permanent remedy. 


The first essential for increasing and maintaining employ- 
ment is to hold actual lay-offs to a minimum and eliminate 
overtime. To maintain employee morale by providing 
suitable wages and working conditions. 


If the world would cooperate to increase the purchasing 
power of workers instead of competing to reduce it, there 
would be far more hope that the depression would be 
overcome and the productive power employed on a reason- 
able basis of mutual international exchange. 


Many believe that wage reductions are part of the solu- 
tion. I doubt it. It is difficult to reconcile the statement 
that we have overproduction with the contention that re- 
ducing the purchasing power of millions is desirable. 


The working man is contributing his share in the present 
situation by working on part time. He can not take a cut 
both ways. 


Every individual case involving reduction of wages or the 
loss of employment tends to have a restraining influence 
on the buying activities not of one individual or family 
but of a circle of friends and acquaintances of the unfor- 
tunate one as well. 

This fact accentuates the economic folly of “payroll 
cutting” entirely from purely humanitarian considerations. 
It is evident that this shortsighted and ill-advised policy 
not only defeats its own purpose but goes even beyond in 
the direction of drying up much of the purchasing power 
of the nation at its very source. Calm, deliberate judg- 
ment condemns the policy in most emphatic terms even 
from a purely business viewpoint. 
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John L. Lewis 
Pres., United Mine 
Workers of America 


E. T. Weir 
Chairman, National Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 


James A. Farrell 
President, U. S. Steel 
Corporation 


Rev. John A. Ryan 


Catholic University 


Richard Whitney 
President, New York 
Stock Exchange 
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The anthracite industry took the lead in maintaining 
wages at a time when it faced more different forms of 
competition than almost any other basic industry. 


During the past year I have been very active in opposing 
any tendency towards wage reductions, because I do not 
believe there is any justification for reducing the earnings 
of the worker, whether he be in the mills, mines, factories 
or offices. 

In my opinion labor has not been overpaid, even when 
working 100 per cent on the present schedule, and cer- 
tainly now that so many of them are working on a reduced 
basis it is unthinkable to consider further reducing their 
earnings. I think the prosperity and growth of this 
country in the future is based on liberal earnings and 
when there can be a surplus over the ordinary living ex- 
penses. The only excuse that is ever given for reducing 
wages is to reduce costs. I consider this an antiquated 
principle, and that the modern conception is to reduce 
costs through securing greater efficiency and paying higher 


wages. 


The relief given to the unemployed and the general adher- 
ence to the payment of fair wages prevailing throughout 
industry have undoubtedly hastened the recovery which is 
impending. It is my deliberate judgment that a general re- 
duction of wages in this country, instead of relieving the 
situation, would set back the impending recovery by at 
least two years. 


Labor unions are undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
factors, if not the most powerful, in securing high levels 
of wages. This result is due not only to their specific 
action on behalf of their members, but also to their in- 
sistent preaching that industrial prosperity depends pri- 
marily on the possession of high purchasing power by the 
workers. 


The loyalty, good sense of American labor today consti- 
tutes a great bulwark for our future national prosperity 
and for the permanence of its own unparalleled standards 
of living. Employees no less than employers have realized 
that wages as well as profits can come only from produc- 
tion. Both our skilled and unskilled workers have kept 
their heads under severe trial, and have heartily co-oper- 
ated in the common effort to restore more normal levels 
of both production and commission. 
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College in Pennsylvania was be- 

gun an experiment in workers’ 
education which continues to make a 
distinct contribution to the adult edu- 
cation movement in the United States. 
Since Bryn Mawr’s beginning, Bar- 
nard College in New York City, the 
University of Wisconsin and the 
Southern Summer School have em- 
barked upon a program of summer 
classes for workers ih industry. 
These classes, a new departure in 
workers’ education in the United 
States, continue to attract large num- 
bers of industrial workers and to ex- 
periment in educational procedure 
best adapted to achieve the ends in 
view. 

The Wisconsin Summer School for 
Workers in Industry had its beginning 
six years ago. These years have sat- 
isfied the highest hopes of those in- 


Toa years ago at Bryn Mawr 


terested in the progress of the school. 
Nearly 300 workers in industry, a 
majority of them between 20 and 30 
years of age, have returned to their 
work, enriched as a result of six 
weeks’ contact with ideas in econom- 
ics, history and literature. They 
come to classes minus the years of 
“schooling” possessed by the regular 
student in the University. But they 
bring with them a knowledge of in- 
dustry and a practical contact with 
work-a-day problems, which enables 
them to grasp economic principles 
and to contribute to discussion of eco- 
nomic problems with a freedom and 
an insight far superior to that found 
in ordinary college classes. 

In comparison to college students, 
industrial workers attending summer 
classes at the University of Wiscon- 
sin are far more aggressive and much 
more interested in their work. The 
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college student is often indifferent to 
the subject and does not care if he 
knows anything of what is being 
taught or not. But the industrial 
worker drawn from shop, store and 
mill, and given the opportunity to 
study for six weeks, tackles his prob- 
lem with an enthusiasm and eagerness 
entirely absent in regular university 
classes. They crave information and 
work hard in study and research to 
better understand their problems. 
The faculty was pleasantly surprised 
when the students complained at the 
end of the first week that they were 
not given enough work to do. 

The 62 students attending classes 
during the past summer brought with 
them a variety of industrial experi- 
ence in itself sufficient to provide raw 
material for several summer sessions. 
They come from 18 industries. The 
manufacturing industry had the larg- 
est representation; 16 from various 
branches of the clothing industry; 11 
worked in the metal trades, 7 in hosi- 
ery, 3 in leather goods, 7 on paper 
products and 2 in printing. The 
other students worked as waitresses, 
household employees, elevator and 
telephone operators and other trades. 
Twenty of the 62 students were mem- 
bers of various unions affliated with 
the American Federation of Labor; 
11 of these were in unions in the 
clothing and millinery trades. 

They came from 12 states and 33 
cities; 23 from Wisconsin and others 
from as far east as New York and 
west as California. The age of the 
group ranged from 17 to 45; but 46 
of the 62 students were between 19 
and 26 years. Only 13 of the stu- 


dents were foreign born, although a 
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considerably larger number were born 
of foreign parentage. 

To carry on the work of recruiting 
and financing students who attend the 
summer classes, local committees have 
been organized in many cities in the 
Middle West. These are made up of 
individuals and representatives of 
such organizations as trade unions, 
vocational schools, and Y. W. C. A.’s 
which are interested in adult educa- 
tion and in contact with industrial 
workers. Their task is twofold. They 
must search out promising local work- 
ers, inform them of the existence and 
opportunities of the school. Final 
selection is made by the executive di- 
rector of the school. 

Since the student must sacrifice his 
wages for six weeks, and sometimes 
also his job, the expenses arising out 
of six weeks’ residence in Madison are 
defrayed out of a scholarship which 
amounts to $100 for each student. 
This covers the cost of tuition, board 
and room, and provides a slight mar- 
gin toward the overhead of the 
school. 

The choice of subject matter to be 
studied is naturally influenced by the 
fact that the “students” are indus- 
trial workers, only temporarily ab- 
sent from their jobs. The emphasis 
is therefore placed on industrial prob- 
lems which workers face. The school 
is in one sense essentially a workers’ 
school, seeking to acquaint the stu- 
dent-worker with the functioning of 
modern economic society. Conse- 
quently, all students study economics. 

We began with wages. From the 
students’ own experience we had to 
find out what wages are. We asked 
Alice why she was only getting $18 a 
week. She said she was only produc- 
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ing $18 worth of goods. And with 
more logic than she thought she was 
using, the “productivity theory of 
wages’ was developed. There were 
many objectors, however. <A union 
worker insisted that Alice earned only 
$18 because she was not organized to 
demand more. And with experience 
drawn from all the students we had a 
pretty good case of the “bargaining 
theory of wages.” And in this fash- 
ion for nearly three weeks, by read- 
ing, conferring with their teachers 
and discussions at lunch, in class and 
at open forums, the industrial work- 
ers at the school soon know a few 
facts about wages, especially what 
factors were important in determin- 
ing wages and particularly how work- 
ers may control wages. 

A little reflection will show that 
one can really cover much of what 
we commonly call “labor economics” 
in studying wages. Child and women 
labor, tariffs and immigration, unem- 
ployment, company unions and labor 
organizations, labor legislation and 
employers’ associations—all of these, 
in one manner or another, influence 
wages. These all had to be analyzed. 

But since these workers were re- 
turning to industry, many of them to 
infuse new life and activity into their 
work and organization—whether it 
be a union or a church club—consider- 
able attention is given to English and 
public speaking. The history course 
enlarges the student’s perspective, in- 
troduces him to the evolutionary de- 
velopment of society and its problems. 
Emphasis here is also in the economic 
developments. 

But classroom work and circum- 
scribed class discussion is after all 
only a small phase of the workers’ in- 
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tellectual life during the six short 
weeks of the session. The rich li- 
brary, the presence of a staff of nine 
teachers, all of them conversant with 
the general field of labor and indus- 
try, the opportunity for discussion 
and consultation between teachers 
and students—all these challenge 
many of the students to special study. 
To satisfy the more advanced stu- 
dents, the Wisconsin group experi- 
mented during the past summer in 
organizing the work in economics 
around several special projects, each 
one of particular interest to a number 
of students. 

Of these projects “Notes on Our 
Factories and Jobs,”’ a symposium by 
six girls from the hosiery industry, 
four of them members of the union in 
their trade, was a distinct contribu- 
tion. As a “research project” it 
might not rank of high order in a col- 
lege course, but as a workers’ report 
on their industry, the job in all its 
phases is a genuine and live record. 

One of the girls is a transfer knit- 
ter in a seamless hosiery mill; two of 
the girls are loopers of full-fashioned 
hosiery; another is a full-fashioned 
hosiery topper; one is a forelady in a 
seamless-hosiery department and the 
sixth girl pairs the hose so that they 
correspond in size, color and texture. 

Their report, besides containing 
much interesting statistical informa- 
tion of the industry, which the girls 
have themselves dug out from the 
documents in the labor library at the 
University, brings to light the work- 
ers’ reaction to the job and the indus- 
try. It deals with efficiency methods, 
the physical environment in the fac- 
tories, production, the influence of 
style changes and relocation of the 
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industry on the workers’ problem, 
wages and wage-payment plans, hours 
of labor, the hosiery workers’ union 
and a host of problems related to the 
worker and his job. 

Nor was there agreement among 
all the girls on the conditions found 
in the industry. The report is the 
product of much study, many confer- 
ences among the group and between 
the student and the faculty. Differ- 
ences of opinion were many, and the 
success of the educational processes 
is best shown by the vigor with which 
the students maintained their differ- 
ences. 

They had many opinions on effi- 
ciency methods. One girl wrote: 
“The efficiency plan works out quite 
well in our factory. Just before I 
left for school an efficiency expert 
watched and timed the girls. He 
found that they made many unneces- 
sary motions and by cutting these out 
the girls would be able to work faster 
and easier and produce more work. 
The wage was based on an average 
worker, that being the fairest way 
either to the slow girl or the fast girl. 
By this method the employees were 
better satisfied. The workers do not 
realize that the efficiency expert is 
there to help them; otherwise they 
would cooperate and many difficulties 
would be solved.” 

But another girl, in a different fac- 
tory, had little faith in efficiency de- 
vices. She writes much but to the 
point: “Before I became a union 
member in our mill, our employer en- 
gaged an efficiency engineer to learn 
whether he could find some way to 
make our work easier and faster. 
After studying conditions in our mill 
the engineer made a motion analysis 
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study, but instead of studying the 
motions of the average worker, he 
picked out the fastest worker in the 
department. After watching her for 
a month the efficiency man said he 
could teach every girl in the depart- 
ment to loop as fast as this fastest 
looper. Some girls grasped the sys- 
tem quickly while others who have 
been working at the mill for five or 
ten years could not grasp the new 
method as easily as some of the new 
girls. After the new method was 
adopted throughout the department, 
it was found that the exceptionally 
fast worker was still the fastest and 
the slow worker still the slowest. 
When we had all learned to speed up 
with our new method there was an in- 
crease in total production with which 
the firm was very well pleased. 
When we were all satisfied with the 
new method and made more money, 
our wages were cut 20 per cent. The 
girls were very much upset over this 
cut and talked it over with some of 
the union girls in different depart- 
ments doing other work. They 
learned that the union would not per- 
mit the employer to let the efficiency 
expert study any of the union girls. 
To prevent any more such large re- 
ductions in wages every girl in our 
department joined the union.” 

The project method of study, of 
which this report is a sample, has 
made it possible for workers to build 
their summer’s work around some 
definite point of interest. One worker 
came from an industry where the 
5-day week was in operation. His 
union was considering a request from 
the employers that the 5-day week be 
suspended during the busy season and 
Saturday work be paid for at the reg- 
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ular rates. Here was a problem 
which to this student was of greater 
importance than all others. He 
sought information on the 5-day 
week, how other communities were 
handling the issue, what compromise 
arrangement is available, and other 
phases of the problem. 

Groups of students whose interests 
were concentrated on one problem or 
on a series of related problems 
worked under the direction of a mem- 
ber of the faculty who was especially 
well qualified to direct students in the 
study of their problem. The hosiery 
workers’ report is only one of a dozen 
completed by industrial workers. 
The “Problem of Unionization in the 
Basic Industries” was given unusually 
thorough analysis by a group of seven 
students, all active union workers. 
One student analyzed the controver- 
sial problem of what form of organ- 
ization will be most effective in creat- 
ing unions composed of unskilled 
workers. Another, with practical or- 
ganizing experience in the men’s 
clothing industry, discussed the meth- 
ods and the use of modern psychol- 
ogy, which one of the teachers felt 
might be of some real value to some 
of our “old-line’’ union organizers. 
Two other workers, both of them 
more mature in judgment as well as 
in years than the majority of the 
group, tackled the problems involved 
in the obstacles to organization fac- 
ing the labor movement. These 
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were (a) the psychology of individ- 
ualism, (b) welfare practices, (c) 
“yellow-dog”’ contracts, (d) company 
unions, (¢) the labor spy, and (f) 
the injunction. Each received lengthy 
analysis which showed a realism sel- 
dom if ever found in college classes 
on labor problems. 

In addition to classroom work, li- 
brary study and conferences, the stu- 
dents met in open forum once each 
week. The meeting and the program 
was of their own making. The fac- 
ulty made a genuine effort to abstain 
from influencing even with sugges- 
tions as to the subject. Occasionally 
outside speakers were invited. 

It is difficult to measure exactly 
how much such education accom- 
plishes. There is already much evi- 
dence at hand to indicate that many 
of the students have returned to their 
jobs and organizations and have 
shown concretely that the six-week 
contact with books and ideas have 
broadened their horizon, made them 
more informed and thereby more ef- 
fective in their community. Student 
participation in fact finding, student 
discussion in fact analysis, library 
study of source materials, free dis- 
cussion in and out of class—all these 
have aided in arousing the curiosity, 
in increasing the wish and will to 
learn. Thus stimulated, they plan to 
go back to continue study, individually 
or in local study classes. 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


Philadelphia 


VOLUNTARY system of ro- 
A tation to take care of its un- 
employed was decided on by 
Local No. 98 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Union and the details of its plan are 
outlined in the following report from 
its secretary, George M. Dick: 

For some little time past we have 
had International Vice-President Ed- 
ward F. Kloter organizing and han- 
dling the affairs of our local union. 
In the early part of November, 1930, 
Mr. Kloter realized the situation 


with which we were being confronted, 
with the result that, after a confer- 


ence with the contractors with whom 
we are in contractual relationship, a 
voluntary system of rotation was de- 
cided upon at his suggestion and ap- 
proved by the contractors. In check- 
ing up he found out that at that par- 
ticular time there were about 20 per 
cent of our membership unemployed. 
He therefore laid his plans on a 20 
per cent basis. As an illustration: 
If a firm had twenty men work- 
ing, we asked them to lay off, for one 
day, groups of four men. We then 
supplied this firm with four men from 
our unemployment list. The man 
they had laid off on Monday, for ex- 
ample, would go back to work on 
Tuesday; Tuesday four other men 
would lay off and so on for each day 
of the week. In the meantime, men 
who had been supplied by us on Mon- 
day would work Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Friday 


four new men from the unemploy- 
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ment list would be sent to this job or 
contractor, as the case might be, 
thereby creating a condition where 
the membership of the local union 
were practically working a 32- 
hour week, with the exception of the 
foremen or superintendents on the 
job whose duties could not be spared. 
These men however, working in a su- 
pervisory capacity, were asked to 
help an unemployment fund that was 
established for the purpose of taking 
care of cases of dire need among our 
membership. This they willingly and 
gladly did, donating one day’s pay 
each week. 

There have been many other _in- 
stances where it was impossible for 
the contractor to follow out this pro- 
gram as a definite system. For in- 
stance: It is up to us to protect to the 
best of our ability the interests of the 
contractor on the job, so that if the 
work on a building was finishing up 
so that there were only one or two 
men working on the job, we would 
not expect the contractor to rotate a 
man in place of either one of them be- 
cause they were familiar with small 
details of the job that it would take 
some time to acquaint a new man 
with, which would mean a loss to the 
employer. A condition of that kind 
we overcame in the following man- 
ner: 

If it was going to take two or 
three or four weeks to finish that 
building, the men were allowed to 
continue to work five days a week. 
After the building was finished and 
before these men started on a new 
job, they would lay off for two, three 
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or four days as an equivalent to the 
number of weeks they had worked in 
finishing the job and men from the 
unemployment list would take their 
places to work for this contractor on 
some other job for a period of that 
length of time, before the regular 
men were started on any other job. 

Many other matters from time 
to time have cropped up where it was 
impossible to have a complete rota- 
tion of the men unemployed. Judg- 
ment however was used in all of these 
cases with the result that from No- 
vember 23 to December 23, 261 un- 
employed members had all received 
four days work each, which com- 
pletely revolved the entire list of men 
unemployed at that particular time. 
Since then the list has evolved once 
again and is starting the third period 
of rotation. 

The system set up has placed in 
the hands of our unemployed men 
approximately $50,000 in wages that 
they would not have otherwise re- 
ceived. 

The number of hours however 
would have necessarily been worked, 
but they would have been worked by 
men who were employed, which 
would have left the other fellow still 
on the street. 

The contractors readily agreed to 
Mr. Kloter’s plan and have been co- 
operating with the local union to the 
fullest extent. There is no definite 
length of time set as to how long this 
system will continue, but it is reason- 
able to expect that our contractors, 
working in cooperation with our local 
union, will readily agree to any rea- 
sonable demand made upon them to 
help the unemployment situation. 

Many contractors have been will- 
ing to furnish money which would be 
equivalent to the number of men that 
might have to be employed, on rota- 
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tion weekly, but Mr. Kloter pointed 
out to the contractor that our mem- 
bership were not looking for charity, 
what they were looking for was work, 
and that it was up to the brother 
member who had been working stead- 
ily to share at least one day a week 
with hi sless fortunate brothers. 


Chicago 


$80,000 is the sum so far expended 
by the Chicago Electrical Workers 
Union No. 134 to provide relief 
for the 2,200 members of that union 
out of work. It is another striking 
example of the constructive service 
being rendered by the organized la- 
bor movement in the present crisis. 

On December 15, 1930, the union 
adopted the following resolution: 


Be it resolved that the officers of 
the local union be instructed to put 
into effect a plan outlining a method 
of procedure whereby the working 
members of the local union be 
assessed an amount not to exceed 10 
per cent of their wages for the pres- 
ent; and a means for paying and col- 
lecting same be established; such 
funds so collected to be used for the 
purpose of caring for the unemployed 
in the various classes in the local 
union, each class to be assessed pro- 
portionately to take care of the mem- 
bers unemployed in their respective 
classes. And be it further resolved 
that any member found guilty of vio- 
lating this plan be assessed, or sus- 
pended, in accordance with the by- 
laws of our local union and the con- 
stitution of our brotherhood. 

After due consideration and a 
careful study of past experience of 
this organization and others similar 
in the disbursements of relief funds, 
and after taking all the circumstances 
into consideration we have decided 
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that the most practical and just plan 
of extending relief is by way of a 
loan, on a basis of payments of $15 
to $25, depending on the amount of 
money available, total payments to 
the individual member per month not 
to exceed $75, such payments to be 
secured by a promissory note from 
the beneficiary, bearing 3 per cent in- 
terest annually, payable within six 
months from date. 

After the present depression has 
passed and the money advanced for 
unemployment relief purposes has 
been paid back, as above outlined, it 
can then be returned to those mem- 
bers who paid same. 


Secretary Joseph D. Keenan has 
given the details of the methods em- 
ployed to take care of the fund and 
its distribution. 


Detroit 


Secretary F. K. Harris, of the De- 
troit Electrical Workers Union No. 
58, reports that his union is caring 
for its members by— 

First: Endeavoring to keep as 
many of our members employed as 
possible by working them three days 


a week wherever possible. On one 
job this winter which ordinarily 
would have required 150 men, we 
were thereby able to place 375 mem- 
bers at work. 

Second: In conjunction with the 
other trades we contribute to a cen- 
tral food kitchen for the feeding of 
labor union members. Men are not 
required to wait in a “soup line” ex- 
posed to the cold and cynosure of by- 
standers, but enter the building im- 
mediately. 

Third: Have sought to keep our 
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membership intact by advancing suff- 
cient to keep up their insurance and 
standing in the international office. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


At this time when many need food 
who can’t afford to buy it and when 
grocers need business and haven't it, 
this Baltimore union contrived a 
good, cooperative plan. The local 
got permission to issue cards to the 
unemployed which were honored by 
the independent grocers for $5 worth 
of edibles. 

Members working were urged to 
donate towards a fund to help pay 
the dues of those who were unable to 
do so. Contractors helped, too. 
They donated turkeys to the unem- 
ployed. 


Paterson, New Jersey 


In Paterson they have worked out 
a very rational plan to give relief in 
the present emergency. They re- 
solved: 


If any member earns less than 
ten times the amount of his dues in 
any quarter, he shall personally pay 
only one-tenth of what he earns; the 
balance shall be paid out of the sick 
and relief fund. 

General assessments are to be 
classed as dues. 

To obtain this relief, members 
must submit a written application 
(furnished by the local) to the ex- 
ecutive board, on the first Tuesday on 
or after March 15, June 15, Septem- 
ber 15 or December 15. 

To meet the demands on the sick 
and relief fund, $1,000 shall be trans- 
ferred from the general fund to the 
sick and relief fund. 
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Furthermore, each member shall 
pay 25 cents per month additional 
into the sick and relief fund. This 
resolution is to take effect January 
I, 1931. 

Vancouver 


In hard times, such as these, those 
who are able are showing their 
brotherly feeling in a material way. 
A group of the boys back in the moun- 
tains at one of their British Colum- 
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bia electric powerhouses took up a 
collection and sent the local a check 
for $25 to help the members who 
have been out of work for some time. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Here, in order to distribute what 
work there is and to give every mem- 
ber a chance to earn a living, the elec- 
trical workers have adopted a 6-hour 
day. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


IN A REPORT FROM the President of 
the international union we learn that 
15 of the local unions, with a mem- 
bership of over 6,600 and represen- 
ing two-thirds of the international 


union, are providing unemployment 
benefits. 


New York Photo-Engravers No. | 


August 30, 1922, Photo-Engravers 
Union No. 1, I. P. E. U., established 
an unemployment fund of $25,000. 
This fund being established, unem- 
ployment benefits automatically be- 
came effective, permitting the pay- 
ment of $25 per week to journeymen 
for a period of 16 weeks in any 12- 
month period. Advanced apprentices 
$18 per week for like period. 

Since that time—1926—the unem- 
ployment rules have been amended 
whereby the unemployment fund was 
increased to a maximum amount of 
$50,000, and when fund through pay- 
ments falls below the amount of $35,- 
000 assessment of $1 per week per 
member automatically becomes effec- 
tive until the fund again reaches the 


maximum of $50,000. These pro- 
visions and rules have averaged $15 
per year per member up to and in- 
cluding 1929. 

However, on October 31, 1930, it 
became necessary, due to the unprece- 
dented number of unemployed mem- 
bers, to increase the unemployed 
assessments to $3 per week, and again 
January 12, 1931, to $6 per week to 
meet the situation. 

The list here below showing num- 
ber of unemployed during 1930 by 
month: 


Unemployed: Average 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Apprentices 
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Unemployment benefits paid dur- 
ing last six months of 1930 averaged 
weekly $4,450, approximating $11 5,- 
000. Week of December 22, 1930, 
unemployed members received extra 
week benefit of $25 each as Christ- 
mas donation. Also all members who 
may have been ill but not eligible for 
unemployment benefits, received $25 
as Christmas donation, totaling $12,- 
600 paid from unemployment fund 
week of December 22, 1930, making 
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a grand total of approximately $127,- 
700. Week of February 16, 1931, 
unemployment benefits paid $8,- 
918.25. 

During the first six months of 1930 
unemployment benefits were in excess 
of $54,500. 

During the months of October, No- 
vember and December the unemploy- 
ment benefits paid were $16,408.25, 
$30,034.25 and $31,966.50 respec- 
tively. 


PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS 


Detroit, Michigan, Local No. 2 


To HELP THEIR UNEMPLOYED 
members this local] is planning a ben- 
efit dance. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Press 
Assistants No. 18 


This local has undertaken a tenta- 
tive plan to aid their unemployed 
members. After having the unem- 
ployment situation of their union 
outlined and hearing a plea for tem- 
porary relief from President An- 
thony De Andrea and Daniel J. Mc- 
Donald of the Allied Trades Coun- 
cil the men agreed to a $1 assessment 
for ten weeks as a preliminary move. 


Hamilton, Canada, Pressmen and 
Assistants No. 176 


Here is another instance showing 
the willingness of union men to do 
their part in aiding the unfortunate 
unemployed. Local No. 176 passed 
a motion giving the executive officers 
full power to levy a suitable assess- 
ment for the next three months or 
until present conditions are better. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Newspaper 
Printing Pressmen, Local No. 64 


Another Pressmen’s local goes so- 
cial. These men also are giving a 
dance for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Newspaper 
Pressmen No. 11 


Good times and help go hand in 
hand! The members of No. 11 had 
a dance November 18 from which 
they made $85. The money is to be 
used for their sick and relief fund 
which now amounts to almost $900; 
this sum has been accumulated in 
about 18 months. By June they hope 
to have $1,000 in the fund. 


Detroit, Michigan, Newspaper 
Pressmen No. 13 


Due to cooperation there has been 


little suffering in this local. Where 
local laws do not provide for the giv- 
ing out of overtime some of the regu- 
lars lay off occasionally for the benefit 
of substitutes. 
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TO HELP THEIR UNEMPLOYED 


193 Play in Concert to Aid 
Unemployed 


Roxy THEATRE’S SECOND CONCERT 
to aid the unemployed was given 
Sunday morning, January 18, at 11 
o’clock under the direction of Erno 
Rapée. 

The orchestra, which had re- 
hearsed since 8 a. m., was largely re- 
inforced from Local No. 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
This series of concerts is given for 
the benefit of fellow artists who are 
unemployed. 

The week before Walter Dam- 
rosch directed the first concert of the 
series. 


Actors’ Fund Gains $15,000 at 
Benefit 


Through the Golden Jubilee pro- 
gram on January 18 at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre more than $15,000 
was raised for the Actors’ Fund of 


America. A large number of enter- 
tainers from the dramatic, musical 
comedy and night-club fields took part 
in the performance. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


V. H. Rubin, President of the 
Phototype Engraving Company, 
called a chapel meeting to form a 
relief society to aid their destitute. 
As a result of the meeting they de- 
cided unanimously to pledge at least 
$1 per week. Each member of the 
firm promised $5 each, making a total 
of $75 each week. The work is ex- 
pected to continue until spring. 

The administration of the fund 
was given to a committee of five, who 
were appointed to investigate and 


care for the cases brought to their at- 
tention. 


Photo-Engravers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In order to alleviate the distress 
among their members this union (Lo- 
cal No. 13) has dispensed with its 
annual installation banquet this sea- 
son. The money usually spent for the 
banquet has been applied to a special 
relief fund to be used in addition to 
the regular benefits granted unem- 
ployed members. The special fund 
is being augmented each week by a 
voluntary contribution from _ the 
membership which by the way re- 
ceives a 100 per cent response. 


Unions Unite for Shorter Hours 


All 21 standard labor organiza- 
tions of locomotive engineers have 
agreed to a movement for shorter 
hours to cope with unemployment. 
The program calls for the immedi- 
ate launching of a movement for a 
6-hour day in the transportation 
service and a 5-day week for shop and 
maintenance men. 


Relief for the Needy in Place of a 
Banquet 


Division No. 616 of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, in 
place of their annual banquet for 
members and their families have ar- 
ranged a number of dinners for those 
who could not afford them instead of 
having a big banquet for themselves. 

At Thanksgiving time this local, 
through the donations of their gen- 
erous members, was able to distribute 
48 baskets filled with good things to 
eat. 
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Union Contract for Million-Dollar 
Job 


Organizer Frank H. McCarthy, of 
Boston, reports relative to the 1931 
building program of the New Eng- 
land Telephone Company that the 
contract for the million-dollar job in 
Watertown has been given to Ma- 
conber & Company, a first-class union 
building firm and arrangements for 
the starting of the work are to be 
made immediately. The awarding 
of this contract makes the eight-mil- 
lion-dollar 1931 building program of 
the New England Telephone Com- 
pany 100 per cent union. 


New England Typographical Union 


The New England Typograph- 
ical Union has had an employment 
bureau for a number of years which 
has proven a great success not only 
to our members but also to the fair 
employers in the district. 

This bureau is handled entirely 
by the secretary-treasurer and the 
work is done exclusively by corre- 
spondence with those who are seek- 
ing employment notifying the secre- 
tary of their desire for a position and 
at the same time stating their qualifi- 
cations and branch of our trade they 
are familiar with. 

Foremen in union plants or, for 
that matter, nonunion concerns in 
need of help, notify the secretary of 
the New England Typographical 
Union of their desires. Secretaries 
and members of the various locals 
also keep the secretary of the New 
England Typographical Union posted 
as to open positions in their partic- 
ular territory and he, in turn, notifies 
applicants for positions of these open- 
ings. This plan has placed hundreds 
of our members in paying positions 
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and at the same time helped out union 
employers in their desire for help 
when they needed it. 

In spite of the depression that has 
affected the printing trade in every 
jurisdiction in the six New England 
States, this bureau, while not being 
able to place all of our members in 
positions, has been very successful in 
placing many in a way to earn a liv- 
ing. 
4 many sections of New England 
where the depression has hit heavily 
the members have voted to work 
short time so as to enable every mem- 
ber to secure at least some income. 
In other sections where this method 
can not be worked satisfactorily the 
working members have assessed 
themselves a certain amount weekly 
toward the aid of those who are out 
of work. Among other features of 
the New England Typographical 
Union is the apprentice exhibit which 
we hold each year in conjunction with 
our annual convention. Boys learn- 
ing the printing trade are asked to ex- 
hibit a sample of their work in the 
setting of an advertisement, copy be- 
ing furnished by the Executive Board 
of the New England Typographical 
Union. Those exhibits receiving the 
most votes from the delegates pres- 
ent at the convention being presented 
a suitable prize. Exhibits come 
from boys in the third, fourth and 
fifth years of their apprenticeship, 
both in the news and book and job 
branches. The boys do a remarkable 
piece of work and in many cases put 
the journeymen to shame.” 

Jesse W. Buss, Secretary. 


Rochester, New York 


We have in Rochester three stove 
foundries with signed agreements. 
We are informed that the stove 
moulders have accepted a 12% per 
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cent cut by request of the Stove De- 
fense Association. The metai polish- 
ers were also requested to take a 10 
per cent cut which they refused to 
accept and told their employers that 
they must live up to their agreement. 
The employers agreed to maintain 
the present rate but say they will ask 
for a drastic cut on expiration of this 
agreement. The Hickok Company, 
manufacturers of belts and buckles, 
have cut all employees 10 per cent, 
work 7 hours per day and 5 days per 
week. The Beamee Kodak Com- 
pany employees work 6 hours per day 
and 5 days per week and lay off 
groups in relays; that is, a group is 
laid off for one week; when this group 
returns to work another group is laid 
off. This is carried on in most all de- 
partments. At this writing the Metal 
Polishers Union have 2 per cent regu- 
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larly employed and 20 per cent un- 
employed and 78 per cent working 
part time. Also the clothing indus- 
tries, employing about 7,000 men and 
women in normal times, are working 
part time and have accepted a cut of 
IO per cent, 
GEorGE Scott, Organizer. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


The unemployed in this city aver- 
age around 800, writes Organizer J. 
A. Stemter, which is the largest num- 
ber the city has known in the past 
twenty years. Ordinarily the unem- 
ployed seldom go beyond 200. ‘We 
are grateful,” he concludes, “that it 
is not worse and that conditions are 
much better than in the larger indus- 
trial centers.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN CALIFORNIA 


UNEMPLOYMENT in - California, 
while perhaps not as severe as in cer- 
tain other sections of our country, 
has nevertheless assumed alarming 
proportions, reports Paul Scharren- 
berg, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor. 

It is true that the unemployed do 
not freeze to death in sunny Califor- 
nia. On the other hand, we have had 
many painful reminders of the fact 
that hungry men, women and chil- 
dren cannot live on our salubrious 
climate alone. 


Labor Program 


THE California State Federation 
of Labor has a carefully planned 
unemployment relief program which 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Unemployment Insurance — A 


bill now pending in the California 
Legislature provides for an employer 
and employee compulsory contribu- 
tory system to create an unemploy- 
ment reserve fund and to pay benefits 
in such amounts and under such con- 
ditions as are outlined therein. Em- 
ployers will be required to contribute 
2 per cent of their payrolls, workers 
I per cent of their wages, while the 
State will pay for the administration 
of the law. For the latter purpose 
the bill provides an appropriation of 
$300,000, which amount, it is esti- 
mated, will take care of the entire 
overhead expense for the next two 
fiscal years. Mr. William H. Horn- 
blower of San Francisco, an attor- 
ney and an influential member of the 
State Legislature since 1921, is the 
sponsor of our unemployment insur- 
ance bill. 
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2. Immigration Ban—We insist 
upon the total suspension of all im- 
migration for at least two years. 
The California congressional delega- 
tion has been especially urged to work 
and vote for the total exclusion of 
Mexican and Filipino laborers. 
These two alien groups have flooded 
California during the last few years 
and have seriously aggravated the 
present unemployment problem. 

The California Joint Immigration 
Committee representing the Cali- 
fornia Department of the American 
Legion, State Federation of Labor 
and Native Sons of the Golden West, 
is in close touch with the develop- 
ments in Washington and is actively 
working for a two-year suspension of 
all immigration. 

3. The Shorter Workday and the 
Five-Day Week—Both in state and 
private employment an ever-increas- 
ing numbers of workers have been 
placed on the five-day week plan. 
Constant trade-union agitation and 
education for the shorter workday 
and the five-day week have produced 
far-reaching results in this direction. 
Many local trade-unionists have by 
voluntary collective action made it 
possible for unemployed members to 
obtain part-time employment. Other 
locals have levied assessments on 
working members for the relief of 
unemployed members. 

4. Cooperation with State, County 
and Municipal Agencies—The Gov- 
ernor has appointed a State Unem- 
ployment Committee of 30 members. 
This committee has worked in two 
groups, one from the North and the 
other from the South. Will J. 
French, chairman of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, and an old- 
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time trade-unionist, is general chair- 
man of the committee. In addition, 
the President and Secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor and two 
other active and well-known trade- 
unionists are serving on this commit- 
tee. 

The principal aims and purposes 
of the State Unemployment Com- 
mittee are (1) to devise ways and 
means of dealing with the present 
unemployment situation; (2) to 
study the problem of preventing 
similar industrial depressions; and 
(3) to study and suggest methods of 
dealing with possible similar unem- 
ployment emergencies. The subcom- 
mittees appointed by the State Un- 
employment Committee are at work 
on the following undertakings: (1) 
To influence employers of labor to 
give work to as many workers as 
possible and to stagger employment 
instead of further reducing their 
working forces; (2) to secure facts 
regarding the measures which the 
state, and communities within the 
state, can undertake immediately to 
cope with present unemployment; 
(3) to secure further reliable infor- 
mation on the present unemployment 
situation; (4) to coordinate the ef- 
forts of various communities in deal- 
ing with their unemployment prob- 
lems; and (5) to study the feasibil- 
ity of regularizing employment in 
various California industries. 

The State Unemployment Com- 
mittee is working in close coopera- 
tion with similar committees ap- 
pointed in other states, and also with 
“The President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment.” Likewise, 
the response from California’s coun- 
ties and cities has been most gratify- 
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ing. Local authorities have been 
asked to have the State Unemploy- 
ment Committee serve as a clearing 
house for information and guidance, 
and plans for the best possible or- 
ganization for relief are now in the 
possession of officials all over the 
state. 

5. Actual Temporary Relief—The 
state and most of the municipalities 
have not only planned but have given 
actual temporary relief. 

Several modern and sanitary labor 
camps have been established by the 
State Department of Public Works. 
Men in these camps are paid $3.00 
a day and board and lodging. Pref- 
erence of employment is given to 
bona fide residents of California who 
have registered with the State Free 
Employment Agencies. On Decem- 
ber 15, 3,500 men were at work 
in the labor camps and in _ spe- 
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cial maintenance crews. The Cali- 
fornia Highway Commission appro- 
priated $1,000,000 to defray the 
cost of this work. 

Among California municipalities, 
the City of San Francisco has set a 
worthy example in providing tempo- 
rary work for needy unemployed. 
Since November 7, three days work 
per week at $5.00 per day has been 
given to more than 8,500 men who 
could meet the following require- 
ments: (1) They must have been 
residents of San Francisco for one 
year; (2) they must be married, or, 
if single, must have dependents. 

Approximately $200,000 has been 
disbursed for this purpose and on 
February 6 the people of San Fran- 
cisco held a special election and, by 
seven to one vote, authorized a $2,- 
500,000 bond issue for further unem- 
ployment relief. 


“AFTER ME THE DELUGE!” 


WE oF THE SouTH might well 
borrow the cinema caption ‘What 
Price Glory?” For, after coming 
out of an agricultural era into an 
industrial empire, we thought we had 
reached the pleasant fields of Canaan. 
But, alas! we are beginning to realize 
that our industrial glory is erected 
upon a more devastating serfdom 
even than that of the old era. 

The farmer has been exploited for 
the past decades. The purest blood 
of a mighty race of proud pioneers 
has been bled of all it possessed, both 
in land and spirit. There has been but 
little or no pay for those years of toil 
with their absence of hope or aspira- 
tion for anything better than exist- 
ence on a farm at the “tender” mercy 


of the general merchandising creditor 
who provided the year’s supply on 
one hand and the “pin hooker” or 
broker and the cotton broker and a 
controlled market on the other. 

No wonder the farmers of the 
tenant farms of the South looked 
forward to the coming of the cotton 
mill as achieving the promised land. 
No wonder the South turned to it as 
a cure-all for its economic ills, as a 
place where the worker might get 
real money for only 72 hours work a 
week, where man and wife might 
earn together at the rate of $1 a day 
the small fortune of $12 a week. 

It looked like a godsend and we of 
the South turned eagerly to industry 
as a way out. We hailed each new 
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factory as a step forward in state 
and community progress. We boasted 
of the progress being made in our 
fair land. 

Then came the awakening! 

Our chambers of commerce had 
boasted throughout the world of the 
cheap, contented class of workers 
making up the laboring class avail- 
able to new industries. South came 
industry, all too glad to take advan- 
tage of the new promised land where 
it could be certain of the law’s pro- 
tection in setting up villages of its 
own. Industry exploited to the full- 
est the new field of labor it had 
found. 

“T am lord of all that I suryey,” 
boasted the ever-expanding industry. 
And indeed it was! 

Then came the gospel of trade- 
unionism and with it came methods 
to intimidate by efforts to instill job 
fear into the hearts of their workers, 
and attempts to buy the public by 
pointing to a Y. M. C. A. or a swim- 
ming pool as sufficient evidence of 
“How very good I am to my work- 
ers!” They saw in the trade union a 
collapse of their success at fooling the 
public by such traditions of their be- 
nevolence as: “I run my mills 14 hours 
a day just to give my workers work 
so that they may earn a living. I 
allow women to work 12 hours a 
night and oppose child labor laws de- 
signed to protect the child life of my 
people. I contribute to the com- 
munity chest fund, to welfare work 
and to the associated charities. We 
are just one big happy family. In 
fact, I am too good to my people.” 

And just how good are they, these 
barons of Southern industry who 
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mortally fear the trade-union ad- 
vance into the South? Let us pause 
for a moment to see. 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany made over $34,000,000 profit 
in 1930, while they paid less than $12 
a week to their factory workers. It 
is no secret that they paid less than 
7 cents a pound to the farmer for his 
tobacco crop. Then there is the 
mother living in the “model village” 
of the great Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Greensboro, N. C., 
where several thousand workers are 
engaged in making blue denims for 
overalls, who said to me: “Mr. Gas- 
kill, my two little children have pel- 
lagra and I had the county doctor out 
to see them. He said for me to feed 
them red meat, green vegetables and 
milk. But he went away before [ 
could ask him how I was to get these 
things when my husband only made 
$7 a week and there is only his in- 
come to provide for four of us.” 

These are only examples taken 
from the many thousands of South- 
ern workers whe can only lament the 
terrible price of our industrial glory, 
a glory that thrives where workers 
are discharged for even talking to a 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and where they are 
blacklisted to prevent their getting 
jobs in any other plant or mill if they 
dare to join a labor union. 

When we see the misery of the mill 
workers in our own state and in the 
South as a whole, we can still hear 
the words of Louis XVI, of France, 
echoing down the years of time to the 
era of our modern Louis: 

“After me the deluge!” 

—Cuas. M. GAskKILL, Organizer. 
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RACTICALLY everywhere unemployment is now the dominant in- 
dustrial and social problem and is demanding the anxious attention of 
governments and people all over the world. Far exceeding previous 


records, unemployment is at midwinter peak. 

“Today,” says Mr. Magnusson of the International Labor Office, “no 
country, no form of organization, no geographical region, no industrial or 
agricultural area but is afflicted in some way with the multitudinous plague 
of unemployment. It is no exaggeration to say that unemployment has 
been the overshadowing problem in the world. It has changed ministries 
and determined whole parliamentary elections. Unemployment has been 
the inciting cause of revolution; it has raised up republics and put down 
monarchies; it has changed democracies to dictatorships.” 

How widespread and how intense has become the problem is apparent 
from the statement below, giving the most recent figures available for 
different countries, together with the figures for the corresponding month 
in 1929. 

Latest 


Country available 


Austria—Number on benefit 
Belgium—Wholly unemployed 
—Partially unemployed 
Czechoslovakia—On benefit 
Denmark—Recorded by certain trade unions. Nov. ........ 
France—Number on benefit 
Germany—Registered unemployed 
Great Britain—Registered unemployed 
Hungary—Trade-unionists 
Italy—Wholly unemployed 
—Partially unemployed 
Netherlands—Insured unemployed 
Norway—Registered unemployed 
Rumania—Registered unemployed 


1929 
167,487 
6,895 
13,176 
38,293 
36,302 
577 
2,036,000 
1,573,000 
16,943 
332,833 
19,694 
20,941 
20,546 
5,171 
40,996 
7,159 
2,324 
2,614 
22,271 


nk é¢cannueds 
Australia—Recorded by certain trade unions. . June 
Canada—Reported by certain trade unions...Aug. ........ 
Switzerland—Wholly unemployed (insured) .Sept. ........ 
—Partially unemployed (insured) Sept. ........ 
Sweden—Recorded by certain trade unions. .Sept. ........ 


FRANCE 


Unemployment is now declared by the 
French delegate to the International Labor 
Bureau at Geneva to be 350,000 to which a 
million short-time jobless can be added. 
This total is based on a recent industrial 
survey and does not include agricultural 
unemployment or workers in establishments 
employing less than 100 workers. 
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Depression continues to widen, railway 
receipts and car loadings have dropped to 
new low levels, but despite the gloomy out- 
look, France is still in a stronger position 
than any other important European nation. 


Great BRITAIN 


Registered unemployment on January 19 
aggregated 2,608,000 (including persons 
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temporarily laid off). This was 27,000 be- 
low the total for the previous week, but 
1,135,000 above that of a year ago. 

The lockout in the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry is ended with apparently complete 
victory for the 300,000 workers. 

At the hearings of the National Wage 
Board, the railroad companies are defend- 
ing proposed wage cuts, but as yet there is 
no decision. 

Despite industrial disputes, political un- 
certainty and monetary fears, Britain gen- 
erally maintains the feeling that the turn of 
the tide has now been reached. 


GERMANY 


The optimistic tone which marked the 
first days of the new year already has gone, 
although business is relieved at the settle- 
ment of the Ruhr coal wage dispute. This 
conflict resolved itself into a 6 per cent 
wage cut, not satisfactory to either side, but 
to be enforced by the government on ac- 
count of the depression. 

Unemployment reached 4,670,000 on 
January 15, an increase of 408,000 for the 
first half of January compared with 380,000 
for the second half of December. 

The Six-Year Plan for east German re- 
lief calls for an expenditure of 250 million 
dollars; the electrification of the Augsburg 
to Stuttgart railroad will cost 12 million 
dollars and employ 10,000 men for 18 
months. The public is stirred by the sen- 
sational news that the Hanover oil indus- 
try is developing a regular boom. 

Chancellor Breuning has more than once 
publicly stated his belief that Germany will 
be the first great nation to recover from the 
world economic crisis if only she will seize 
the present opportunity to put her own 
house in order. 

ITALY 


Unemployment was increased by 90,000 
during the month of January, 1931, to 
640,000. The number of unemployed in 
the country is now 230,000 greater than at 
the close of January, 1930, and a further 
increase is expected during February. 
There is a more cheerful tone in both gov- 
ernment and private finance. 

The silk spinning mills in Venice have 
reopened, taking on 2,800 operatives. 
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AUSTRIA 


The number of unemployed receiving 
government aid on December 15 was 262,- 
911 or nearly 70,000 more than a year pre- 
vious; in addition there were about 40,000 
not receiving relief. 

While there were more tourists in Austria 
in 1930 than in 1929, especially Americans, 
they stayed a shorter time and spent less 
money than formerly—Depft. of Commerce 
Bulletin—Feb. 7. 


JAPAN 


According to the general index of em- 
ployment compiled by the Bank of Japan, 
a tendency towards reduced employment 
has been noticeable month after month since 
the beginning of 1930. The total unem- 
ployed for September reached 395,244, an 
increase of 126,654 over the figure of Sep- 
tember, 1929, when the first estimate of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs was made 

In spite of the prevailing depression, 
Japan is probably more ready than in many 
years past to respond to any stimulus sig- 
naling an improvement in business condi- 
tions elsewhere The hope is now expressed 
that the worst of the depression has already 
passed and that a slow but steady revival 
from now on may be expected. 


AUSTRALIA 


Business conditions continued dull dur- 
ing January. The country is faced with. 
an important unemployment problem. 

In order to further aid recovery of eco- 
nomic conditions, the federal basic wage 
has been been reduced 10 per cent, affecting 
approximately 50 per cent of Australian 
workers. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Practically all lines of business continue 
to decline gradually. Cotton receipts are 
still falling and unemployment increasing. 

The 5-day week, with no cut in wages, 
now applies to about 60 per cent of the 
workers in the shoemaking industry; it has 
been introduced in a chocolate factory, is 
already in force in about 250 undertakings 
employing about 25,000 workers affiliated 
to the German Employers Association, and 
its introduction into the state tobacco fac- 
tories is being considered. 
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CANADA 


As is customary at the beginning of the 
year, employment on January 1 showed a 
pronounced curtailment, which, however, 
involved a smaller number of workers than 
that indicated on the same dates of 1929 and 
1930. Employment is gaining somewhat in 
anticipation of spring activity. According 
to a private estimate however, approxi- 
mately 20 million dollars of new building 
contracts were awarded during January, 
the lowest monthly total in the past two 
years. 

HUNGARY 


During 1930 economic depression reached 
the lowest level Hungary has experienced 
since the reconstruction in 1924. Public as 
well as private building ceased almost en- 
tirely in 1930, and there was a large in- 
crease of unemployed in the building trades. 
More than 24,000 trade-unionists were un- 
employed in November, 1930, as compared 
to about 16,000 in the same month of 1929. 


BRAZIL 

Public works in Brazil are greatly cur- 
tailed and private construction has de- 
creased; highway work is largely sus- 
pended; unemployment is increasing, with 
little relief in sight. 

As a move to relieve depression the gov- 
ernment has decided to take over ware- 
house coffee on a basis of $6 a sack and to 
levy a tax on every new tree planted as a 
means of discouraging overproduction. New 
markets are being opened in China, Japan 
and Russia, where coffee will be sold at a 
price to cover the cost of transportation. 


SWITZERLAND 


The government is calling an industrial 
and labor conference in March, with a 
view of avoiding internal difficulties as a 
result of wage and price adjustments. 


ARGENTINA 


Commercial circles are more optimistic, 
owing to heavy exports of cereals, continued 
good crop weather, and rise in the exchange 
value of the peso. The lumber market is 
generally more optimistic, but orders are 
very slow. 


BELGIUM 


Belgian business is drawing some optim- 
ism from the opinion that the bottom of the 
depression has been reached, and that pos- 
sibilities for improvement exist. However, 
the actual situation is still quite dull and 
the chances for a further decline or a slight 
improvement are about equal. 


CHINA 


Shanghai conditions continue quiet. 
North China basic trade conditions remain 
unchanged. ‘Trading in Manchuria is at 
the lowest ebb, due principally to silver de- 
preciation and low prices. Customary 
Chinese New Year settlements are pro- 
gressing favorably, and no important fail- 
ures are anticipated. 


NETHERLANDS 


The general level of business activity 
in the Netherlands remained low during 
January, with no visible signs of early im- 
provement, but confidence is developing in 
some quarters that the liquidation is near- 
ing completion. This was particularly true 
on the stock exchange which showed a fair 
recovery last month. 

Building activities are seasonally fair, due 
to the prevailing mild weather, and the gen- 
eral outlook in the lumber trades is some- 
what more satisfactory. The automobile 
trades in general were moderately better 
following the AmsterJam motor show. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Except for a slightly favorable under- 
tone in certain textile lines, there is no 
improvement in Philippine conditions and 
retail trade continues stagnant. 


SWEDEN 


Swedish business during the last quarter 
of 1930 was noticeably influenced by the 
international depression. Considering the 
year as a whole, however, Sweden displayed 
remarkable power of resistance. 

While present indications point to 4 
gradual slowing up of activity, develop- 
ments in 1931 will of course depend on the 
international situation. 





Tue Passtnc oF NorMatcy, by Charles 
W. Woods. B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, 1929. $3. 


Make Everysopy RicH—INpvustry’s 
New Goat, by Benjamin A. Javits, in 
collaboration with Charles W. Wood. B. 
C. Forbes Publishing Company, 1929. 
Reviewed by Aaron Director, University 
of Chicago. 


These two books can be reviewed to- 
gether, not only because they have one com- 
mon author, but because in the main they 
cover the same ground. In “The Passing 
of Normalcy,” Mr. Wood discusses the 
changes which have and are taking place in 
the United States, using Marion, Ohio, as 
His comments are 
More 


a typical situation. 
journalistic and extremely sketchy. 
original and more comprehensive accounts 
of the evolution of American communities 
can be found in the books of Sinclair Lewis, 


Sherwood Anderson, and especially in 
Middletown by the Lynds. The social and 
economic changes are indeed fairly well 
known. The break-up of the family, the 
disruption of old standards, the end of 
community isolation and the interdependent 
character of economic life are topics which 
are discussed in every popular journal. Nor 
does Mr. Wood have much to say by way 
of interpretation of these changes; his con- 
stant plea is for an understanding of the 
“facts,” 

There is indeed an excellent discussion 
of the local patriotism which interferes with 
economic development and the folly of re- 
taining or attracting industries to Marion 
which can be operated more effectively in 
other localities. It is now safe to say that 
much. But were Mr. Wood to extend his 
reasoning to the comparative advantages 
between nations, what would he say about 
national patriotism and the resulting tariff 
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policies? In “Make Everybody Rich,” the 
issue is dodged by the meaningless state- 
ment “that the tariff is a technical business 
problem.” 

A single chapter is devoted to the de- 
sirability of high wages—a theme which is 
developed at great length in “Make Every- 
body Rich.” For many decades the repre- 
sentatives of business interests and profes- 
sional economists have been telling the 
workers that wages were determined by 
natural laws and that attempts to increase 
wages by state or trade union action were 
not only futile but often injurious to the 
workers. These may therefore find some 
comfort from the approval of their own 
point of view by the representatives of busi- 
ness interests. But real gratification can 
come only from a discovery of the reality 
of the policy of high wages and the reviewer 
is not impressed with the evidence and im- 
plications of Javits and Wood, that busi- 
ness men are following such a policy. The 
glorification of the prosperous conditions 
of the American workers during and since 
the war is mere rhetoric. Our authors 
have fallen into the traditional error of 
looking first upon the war period as one of 
great economic advancement in the status 
of workers. “It was difficult often to tell 
a mill worker from a bank president, and 
a restaurant waitress could easily pass for a 
society débutante.” In terms of income and 
security it was not very difficult to make 
distinctions then and is even less difficult in 
the present depression. Readers interested 
in the actual changes of the economic for- 
tunes of American workers during the 
twentieth century will do well to disregard 
the pronouncements of Javits and Wood and 
turn instead to Professor Douglas’ study of 
“Real Wages,” where they will not only 
find the war-time myth of silk shirts ade- 
quately exploded, but the actual gains since 
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the war set out in sober rather than rhetori- 
cal terms. 

Wherein does the optimism of Mbessrs. 
Wood and Javits find its basis? In “The 
Passing of Normalcy,” Mr. Wood de- 
clared: “My work has brought me into 
contact with a number of American multi- 
millionaires. Almost to a man they believe 
that profit is the one dominant motivation 
of business and that the pay envelope is the 
thing which keeps the workingman at 
work.” But in “Make Everybody Rich” 
the discovery is mysteriously made that 
many of our business leaders, especially 
those heading large corporations, have at 
last come to a realization that the goal of 
industry is to make everybody rich. But 
this new doctrine of service is not yet gener- 
ally accepted and primarily because we are 
still ignorant of the fundamental principles 
underlying our economic life. Hence, 
Messrs. Javits and Wood undertake to 
provide the necessary knowledge which will 
dispel this ignorance. A great portion of 
the book is therefore devoted to a discus- 
sion of the restrictions which ignorant voters 
and politicians have placed in the way of 
business leaders. These antitrust laws were 
enacted at a time when business leaders 
thought the object of business was to make 
them rich. Even in the face of these re- 
strictions some corporations have succeeded 
through the device of mergers to stabilize 
industry after industry and establish the 
principle of high wages. But in view of the 
new objectives of business leaders it is no 
longer necessary for workers to fight for 
their interests. And the legal restrictions 
are obstacles which prevent business men 
from carrying out the principle of service 
to its logical conclusion. 

The picture of the waste which results 
from competition in the oil industry can be 
equaled only by that of the socialists depict- 
ing the many milk wagons of an early 
morning. But here the similarity ends, for 
Javits and Wood see relief only in the aboli- 
tion of these restrictions. Had this book 
been written during the current depression 
the achievements of business men in stabiliz- 
ing industry and giving security to the 
workers would have received less emphasis. 
But what is more important, the reviewer 
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is old-fashioned enough to be skeptical of 
the change of heart which is supposed to be 
taking place in the business world and is 
inclined to the view that the objectives of 
business men in business are still in terms of 
maximum profits. And this is as it should 
be. Nothing will be gained by romanticis- 
ing the situation. It may be that existing 
regulations have failed to achieve the de- 
sired ends. But workers had better not 
rely on the benovelence of employers. 
Action must be directed not to making the 
road clear for monopolies but in providing 
more adequate protection against the risks 
of industry. Workers interested in assuring 
themselves a voice in the conduct of indus- 
try, in protecting their jobs and providing 
for unemployment had better look to their 
trade-union organizations rather than to the 
good intentions of employers. 

On one other point have our authors 
profited by the teaching of the socialists. 
This is seen in their discussion of the eco- 
nomic causes of wars. But here again they 
differ from the socialists in their reliance on 
individual business leaders to establish inter- 
national economic agreements and thus 
bring about international unity and peace. 


INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE CHURCHES by Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner. Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Price $1.50. 
Pp. 193. Reviewed by Norman J. Ware, 
Department of Economics and Social Sci- 
ence, Wesleyan University. 


This is a study of 69 industrial villages 
in New England, the South and the West. 
It is made with special reference to the 
churches but it contains a large body of in- 
formation about the social and economic 
conditions of the villages themselves. By 
“industrial village” is meant a community 
of from 250 to 2,500 inhabitants dominated 
by a single industry. In nearly all cases 
they are mining or textile communities. 

The results are depressing—more de- 
pressing even than “Main Street” or “Mid- 
dletown.” The mining villages were seen 
after the strike of 1927 and the Southern 
mill villages when Gastonia and Marion 
were being heard from. “The miners,” 
says the author, “are bewildered and fail to 
understand that the crisis in coal has 
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brought about an industrial revolution for 
which their union officials have done little 
to prepare them.” Perhaps; but who, one 
might ask, is not bewildered, not only about 
coal but about wheat, corn, cotton, textiles, 
banks and almost everything? And who is 
preparing or in a position to prepare the 
farmers, business men and bankers for what 
ever it is that is bewildering all of them? 
The author finds too that child labor in 
New England and the South “does not seem 
excessive in view of the relatively late date 
of child-labor legislation.” But child labor 
legislation began in New England in 1836 
and one can hardly call this “recent.” 
Hours of labor in textile mills in New 
England are 9% per day and 10 or 11 in 
the South. In one Southern village the day 
shift worked 12 hours and 20 minutes 
which is exactly the same as was worked in 
Massachusetts in 1840. This means that it 
has taken nearly 100 years to get back to 
where we were before we were anywhere. 
But that is not all. A recent investigation 
shows that mill hours have increased 


“slightly but steadily” since 1920. Full- 
time wages in the mills dropped 30 per cent 


from 1920 to 1928, but what of it? “Pov- 
erty,” says one of the employers, “is as 
much due to a state of mind as to the mate- 
rial conditions.” One wonders how high a 
state of mind can be maintained on wages of 
$12 a week. 

Labor turnover is low in the mines and 
in the northern textile mills—less than 12 
per cent. “In the South there seems to be 
a much greater restlessness’ —turnover 
189.5 per cent in the mills. In many cen- 
ters following depression and _ strikes 
“houses are empty; social life at a stand- 
still; starvation, near or actual, soon fol- 
lows. One unionized coal town before the 
strike and the depression had been a prize 
village—flower gardens bloomed there and 
the yards were as trim as the houses were 
neat. Today rows of dwellings are badly 
in need of paint; windows are broken; 
fences have fallen down; rubbish chokes 
yards overgrown with weeds. The wooden 
sidewalks have disappeared.” In one house 
“chairs there were none. Dirty quilts on 
the floor served as beds. A box was the 
table and on the table a single loaf of 
bread.” And the people “for the most part 
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have become shiftless. Those who would be 
thrifty are despondent.”’ 

“Starvation in some of these strike-torn 
villages is the real thing—it means almost 
no food at meal after meal. And in some 
places where the miners have stubbornly re- 
fused to acknowledge defeat such conditions 
have prevailed for months. The humilia- 
tion of being starved into submission is 
plainly manifested in the attitude of the 
men. Everywhere is disillusionment, bit- 
terness, resentment, brooding anger—in the 
empty, deserted streets, in the quietness of 
hollow-eyed children. On all sides in such 
villages is the plain mute evidence of de- 
feat, but there is too the reiterated prophecy 
on the part of the men that this is not the 
end, that the miners must have a union 
again. 

This was in Ohio, the mother of Presi- 
dents, in the most prosperous year in the 
history of the most prosperous nation in the 
world. 

There is much more in this thorough and 
sympathetic study of the industrial village 
about social life or the lack of it, schools, 
churches, especially about churches. There 
are three kinds of these: Catholic, regular 
Protestant and “highly emotional.” The 
Catholic and the “highly emotional” 
churches are fairly independent of mill in- 
fluences. At Foray there was a minister 
of the Church of God who preached and 
prayed with the strikers after the demoli- 
tion of their relief station and headquarters 
by the mill mob. “God’s a poor man’s 
God,” he said, while the ministerial associa- 
tion of a nearby city tabled a resolution call- 
ing on the millowners to arbitrate and a 
leading preacher of the “town” section con- 
doned police brutality as necessary if “his 
family” was to be protected from “ignorant 
mill people.” At Marion a minister was 
made a deputy sheriff along with the super- 
intendant of the mill. One church expelled 
some of the strike leaders and sent others 
away. 

But why? Turn to Chapter VIII, “The 
Church’s Support.” In one case out of 
three the land on which the church was 
built was given or leased to it by the indus- 
try. In one case out of ten the church build- 
ing was owned by the corporation and of 
the rest, one-fifth had received amounts 
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ranging from $500 to $80,000. In several 
villages church services were held in com- 
pany houses. Often the industry gave the 
parson his home rent free and paid part of 
his salary. One-fifth of the church income 
was derived from the industries and in two 
cases the mill took church dues out of the 
employees’ pay. Is it any wonder that 
when the mill management wants a min- 
ister to move, he moves? But this is not 
often necessary. One mill executive said, 
“T’ve never had to fire but two ministers.” 


THe TECHNIQUE oF INDUSTRIAL CoN- 
TROL by Erwin Haskell Schell, Professor 
of Business Management, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Pp. 171. Price $2. Re- 
viewed by G. W. Starr, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


In bringing out the third edition of ‘““The 
Technique of Executive Control,” Pro- 
fessor Schell has interspersed the discussion 
with problems and series of questions de- 
signed to assist the reader in applying to his 
own work the principles laid down by the 
author. 

Professor Schell’s book is delightfully 
free from involved technical terms which 
are usually anticipated in books on technical 
subjects. Since industrial nomenclature is 
by no means standardized a few formal 
definitions are necessary to properly orien- 
tate the reader. 

An executive, according to Professor 
Schell, is one who is responsible for the ex- 
ecution of work performed by others, and 
is the medium for the flow of orders and 
policies from the administrators to the em- 
ployees. The administrators on the other 
hand are the chief executives whose func- 
tion is to represent equally the rights of the 
owners, the employees and the public. They 
determine policy, hold the executives re- 
sponsible for the work itself and hold the 
functional officers for the maintenance of 
working conditions. 

The functional officers are the techni- 
cians, who are skilled in some service which 
is of value to other members of the organ- 
ization. To illustrate, the purchasing 
agent, the traffic manager, the personnel 
manager, et cetera, are functional officials. 
While this threefold classification of officials 
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holds for the great cross-section of industry, 
the author indicates that administrators or 
functional officers are executives in so far 
as they are responsible for the performance 
of work of those who report to them. 

Having disposed of the allocation of the 
executive in the ordinary industrial organ- 
ization, Professor Schell next discusses the 
executive’s task and his tools. The execu- 
tive’s major task, says the author, is to “or- 
ganize the will of his employees” and to 
establish a desire among his subordinates 
for all to accomplish the same thing. To 
be successful the executive should be par- 
ticularly strong in certain fields. He should 
have a strong personality, a quality very 
evasive of accurate definition. He also 
should have a keen interest in and an affec- 
tion for people, and lastly a scientific trend 
of mind. 

While an executive needs all the other 
qualifications which are desirable in people 
in all walks of life, such as honesty, integ- 
rity, et cetera, the three traits stressed are 
those which should be particularly strong in 
men who would be successful executives, 
and presumably are the qualities which 
should be cultivated by the embryo execu- 
tive. 

A substantial portion of the book is given 
over to discussion of difficulties with supe- 
riors, associates and subordinates and con- 
tains much philosophy which should be use- 
ful to most of us; but for the young execu- 
tive the chapters on executive control and 
executive duties should be the most helpful 
part of the book. 

In discussing executive control Professor 
Schell lays down a principle, which is so 
old that it is almost new and which also 
is not yet appreciated by some of our larger 
corporations; that is, “Authority and re- 
sponsibility must go hand in hand.” Un- 
doubtedly the path of many executives 
would be made easier if they were respon- 
sible only for such conditions as they have 
authority to alter. 

Professor Schell’s chapter on the duties 
of an executive should be of more than 
passing interest to every executive. 

The chapter on executive duties outlines 
the responsibilities of an officer toward his 
employees from the time they enter the 
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service of the company until their services 
are terminated for various reasons. Like all 
the chapters in the book, this chapter con- 
tains numerous problems, with thought 
evoking questions which should be stimulat- 
ing to the man who is wrestling with the 
problem of labor turnover. 

“The Technique of Executive Control” 
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is not a large book, but it is packed full of 
material dealing directly with the subject. 
It is not an academic or a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the theory of executive control, 
but a handbook designed for everyday ref- 
erence by the man on the firing line—the 
executive and to the latter it can be recom- 
mended as being a book well worth studying. 


It is with pleasure we announce to the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST that Judd and Detweiler, printers of our 
magazine, had the distinguished honor of having a volume 
printed by them included in the fifty best productions of the 
printing crafts selected each year by the Institute of Graphic 
Arts. The basis of selection is excellence of printing and crafts- 
manship in book production.—Eprror. 
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Personal Loans for 


Not the least of the contributions of 
personal finance to the modern consumer 
credit system is its application of real 
credit control. Toimpress uponcustomers 
the necessity of regular payments, and 
to help them decide in advance whether 
they can meet these payments, the 
Household branch manager helps each 
family budget its expenses. Personal 
Finance is the only consumer credit 
agency which bases its credit extensions 
on an analysis of the family’s income 
and expenses—the system used by banks 
in lending to business. 

If other creditors were as careful in 
adjusting the amount of credit to the 
customer’s capacity to pay and then in- 
sisting that the contract be carried out, 
families would have to be more cautious 
in incurring debts and the unfortunate 
effects of super-selling would be mini- 
mized. 

The merchant, for instance, has sel- 
dom developed an effective method of 
checking on ability to pay. His credit 
exchange gives him reports only on the 
customer’s previous paying habits,—not 
on his present income, prospects, in- 
debtedness, and living habits. A per- 
sonal loan, in most cases, is not a new 
debt, but replaces obligations already 
overdue to merchants, landlords, utili- 
ties, and others,—debts undertaken on 
terms which the debtor has been unable 
to meet. By adjusting the terms of the 
loan to the customer’s earning and pay- 
ing capacity Household starts the bor- 
rower on the road out of debt. 

By making it possible for one to carry 
out his contract, Household overcomes 
careless paying habits, teaches respect 
for incurred obligations, and inciden- 
tally brings to light instances of self- 
deception or new emergencies which are 
adjusted when the borrower presents the 
true facts. 

Natural Safeguards 

There are two effective checks to 
over-borrowing—the education of the 
family in the proper use of this new and 
valuable instrument of credit, and the 


natural safeguards arising from the 
policies of loan companies anxious to 
profit by public good will. 

Common sense business practice dic- 
tates that a company refrain from lend- 
ing when the loan will be used to the 
customer’s ultimate disadvantage, or in 
sums greater than he needs. Any family 
which is not benefited by a loan from 
Household has usually deceived the 
manager into granting credit which 
would have been refused had all the 
facts been revealed. Accounts that can- 
not be repaid in a reasonable length of 
time and without undue hardship in- 
crease collection expense, lose money, 
and gain the ill will of the customer and 
all who asociate with him. Household, 
naturally, tries not to make such loans. 

Household is careful not to overlend 
because it must collect from the bor- 
rower,—there are no endorsers to fall 
back on. Merchandise sold on install- 
ment credit may be reclaimed ora gar- 
nishment filed for the full amount of the 
customer’s wage. Household holds no 
such security against an oversized debt, 
as the chattel mortgage it holds is not 
foreclosed except in case of fraudulent 
intent, and most Small Loan Laws per- 
mit garnishment against only 10% of the 
wage. Collection policy must be based 
upon cooperation which is only possible 
when the loan was a provident one. 


The Function of Advertising 


It must be remembered that money 
itself does not satisfy human desires; it 
is the goods money buys. As long as 
goods and services can be obtained easily 
on credit, the individual without money 
can hardly be tempted to borrow until 
his credit is otherwise exhausted. This 
is proved by investigations which show 
that most small loans are made to pre- 
vent threatened repossession of pur- 
chases, to forestall garnishment of 
wages, to pay bills when credit is re- 
fused, or for emergency expenditures 
where cash is demanded. When money 
is needed for such urgent purposes small 
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Provident Purposes 


loan advertising offers the only means of 
informing people where funds can be 
had at reasonable rates and under proper 
conditions. 


Average Family is Conservative 


Although 80 per cent of all our 
families must live on an annual income 
of $2,000 or less and can hardly be ex- 
pected to accumulate large savings to 
meet emergencies, the vast majority do 
live within their incomes. They pay 
their bills, and furthermore they main- 
tain a higher standard of living and rear 
healthier children than have ever been 
known before in America or the world. 
When emergencies arise they borrow. 
They then exercise the necessary will 
power to control their expenditures. 
They pay their loans. 

Figures indicate that, while practically 
all families have experimented with the 
use of the modern credit system, all 
except a few among those with the 
smaller incomes have gone about it con- 
servatively. The average family in- 
debtedness for commodities is $250, or 
one and one-half months’ average in- 
come. The usual loan advanced by per- 
sonal finance companies to meet these 
debts amounts to slightly more than 
one month’s income. Inasmuch as bor- 
rowers can take as much as twenty 
months to repay their loans, repayment 
of principal and interest requires about 
one-twentieth of the average monthly 
income. When a family goes too deeply 
into debt the repayment struggle teaches 
its own lesson. 


Financial Intelligence 


Anyone inclined to question the value 
of the extension of consumer credit is 
usually among that 15 per cent whose 
incomes are regular and who are able 
to finance their emergencies with bank 
loans. They have never suffered from 
dire need for funds they could not ob- 
tain. Their ideas, if applied to other 
fields, would deprive the greater part of 
the ponulation of the use of automobiles 


in order to protect a few from tragedies 
resulting from careless driving, or pro- 
hibit most of us from purchasing medi- 
cines in order to protect the insignificant 
minority from their misuse. 

Most of the members of this fortunate 
15 per cent realize, however, that they 
are not so superior in financial intelli- 
gence as a few of their number contend. 
They realize how much common sense 
and self restraint it takes, for instance, 
to raise a family of four on an income 
of $1,200 or $1,500 a year and how fre- 
quently just that miracle is being ac- 
complished. In fact, the fortunate 15 
per cent have their own difficulties in 
rearing smaller families on larger in- 
comes. 

Any careful study of the various emer- 
gencies constantly recurring in the aver- 
age family will convince a student that 
the occurrence of family misfortunes 
cannot be predicted. Statistics show 
that major illnesses or periods of un- 
employment often strike the same family 
every few years. Small loans are usually 
needed at several different times by 
the same family. Even though suffer- 
ing from unwise purchasing, a family 
has the right to retrieve its lost credit 
standing by borrowing to make a new 
start. 

Household furnishes a back log of 
credit to the family in its emergencies. 
Over a long period of years this corpo- 
ration has built a reputation for safe- 
guarding the interests of customers who 
recognize that loans can be secured 
from Household only for provident pur- 
poses. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 


At Toronto, Canada, the Provin- 
cial Government has started work on 
an addition to the east block; the 
Board of Education is going ahead 
with its 1931 building program. The 
Maintenance Department reduced its 
working hours to 40 a week. The 
City Council is giving men an occa- 
sional week’s work on street-cleaning 
and the usual snow-shoveling. Brick- 
layers are working three days a week. 
The 8-hour day is observed.—J. 
CULLEN. 


The city of Barre, Vt., has voted 
$50,000 to be used to build surface 
sewers and sidewalks and this gave 
work to about 300 men for a short 
time. A special city meeting is to be 
called to vote on an appropriation of 
$155,000 to build a new water main 
and we think this will be authorized, 
advises Fred W. Suitor. The granite 
cutters have raised $800 to help their 
unemployed members. Nearly all 
tradesmen are working three and 
four days a week. Nothing is being 
done to help the children of the un- 
employed other than the usual Red 
Cross work. 


Chas. H. Ward reports from Rut- 
land, Vt., the unions have been pay- 
ing dues of members out of work and 
that to date no member has applied 
for assistance other than the paying 
of dues. So many of the industries 
are on short time that there is no 
work to share. The Children’s Aid 
is doing great work. 


There have been no efforts made 
toward helping those out of work 
here in Willimantic, Conn. At Staf- 
ford Springs the woolen companies 
have cut wages 10 per cent and in 
Hartford, the Underwood Company, 
the Spencer-Billings Company and 
the Whitney Company, as well as 
many of the stores, have slashed 
wages IO per cent and are operating 
on a 3-day week schedule. Garment 
factories are paying prevailing rates 
of wages.—LORETTA OATLEY. 


The city government of Florence, 
Mass., has established an employ- 
ment committee; public work is be- 
ing rushed along but we are unable 
to absorb the unemployed. Slight 
progress is reported. Some of the 
unions affliated with the Central 
Labor Union contribute to a fund 
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for unemployed relief. Street and 
electric railway employees take one 
day off in seven so that no permanent 
layoff is necessary. The Citizens 
Committee collects clothes and money 
for a milk fund for school children. 
So far as the writer knows, prevailing 
wage rates and the 8-hour day are 
effective on government contracts.— 
FRANCIS B. ERTEL. 


At Manchester, Mass., the town 
has appropriated special work to em- 
ploy married men four days a week 
and single men three at a wage of 65 
cents an hour, writes George J. Nor- 
rie. Nearly all of the union mem- 
bers own their homes and there is no 
suffering among them. Prevailing 
wage scales and the 8-hour day are 
observed on government work. We 
are bothered, however, with prison- 
made goods. 


None of the unions at Marlboro, 
Mass., have any reserve to aid their 
members out of work, as their funds 
became exhausted last winter, which 
was a severe one for unemployment. 
All unions are rotating their mem- 
bers on all union jobs and in all 
crafts. The City Welfare Board 
looks after the school children of 
families who need aid. We have 
been fortunate in having wages and 
hours keep up to the prevailing stand- 
ard.—JoHN T. TUCKER. 


Little progress has been made by 
the unemployment committee at New 


Bedford, Mass., reports Herbert 
Severs. Quite a few of the textile 
mills have taken advantage of condi- 
tions to attempt wage cuts, the most 
recent and flagrant case being the 
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Bristol Mill, where in several de- 
partments a 33 per cent cut has been 
made. In several of schools children 
of parents in poor circumstances are 
given free meals. 


The Civic Committee at Newport, 
R. L., is trying to get work started but 
up to the present not much headway 
has been made, writes Myles J. John- 
son. While local union’s funds are 
getting very low, they are still trying 
to help all they can. The school com- 
mittee and welfare organizations take 
care of the needs of school children 
whose parents are out of work. 


There has been a lot of talk but no 
action on the unemployment situation 
as it exists at Providence, R. L, re- 
ports James J. Carroll. The street- 
car men are working six days a week 
to give the extra day’s work to their 
unemployed members. Brown & 
Sharpe have cut wages 10 per cent and 
are operating on a 2-day week. Most 
unorganized shops have received 
wage cuts and some office help have 
been laid off. Taxicab drivers are 
striking for 45 cents an hour; they 
now get 20 cents. 


A Citizens Committee has been 
appointed by the Mayor of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to raise funds for the un- 
employed. The employees of some 
of the industries and business places 
here give 1 per cent of their salary to 
help—this is voluntary on the part of 
the workers. The carpenters are shar- 
ing work with their unemployed 
members.—JEREMIAH RYAN. 


George Scott sends in word that 
the City Council of Rochester, N. Y., 
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has appropriated $250,000 to be 
spent on various kinds of city work 
for the purpose of relieving the un- 
employed workers. Only men with 
dependents are employed and they 
receive $14.40 for four days work. 
There has been a general decline in 
wages in all trades with the exception 
of the building trades. School children 
of the unemployed have been well 
taken care of by and through the 
efforts of the daily press. 


Group meetings at Altoona, Pa., 
of all organizations including the 
Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Employment Bureau, various clubs 
and the Central Labor Union, are 
held to discuss ways and means to 
help those out of work. City em- 
ployees of the Highway Department 
are sharing their work rather than 
having some laid off. No wage re- 
ductions have been reported.—JOHN 
F. WELLER. 


Southeastern Section 


A committee from the Central La- 
bor Union is working in cooperation 
with the social societies, city officials 
and business organizations for the re- 
lief of the unemployed, writes 
Thomas Nolan. Unorganized crafts 
have received wage cuts; no wage re- 
ductions have taken place among or- 
ganized workers. 


A community woodyard has been 
established at Asheville, N. C., where 
the unemployed work three days a 
week and in return receive their pay 
in groceries. The men prepare this 
wood for use and then the wood is 
sold to the public. Unemployment 
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here is very acute. Cotnty and city 
employees have received a 10 to 20 
per cent reduction in pay. There has 
been a general reduction in wages, ex- 
cept in the organized forces.—W. B. 
PLEMMONS. 


B. A. Adams sends in word that at 
Asheville, N. C., an Unemployment 
Council has been formed and during 
the past three weeks 195 persons have 
been placed at work. Organized la- 
bor here is appealing to its various in- 
ternational unions for help to pay its 
per capita tax, as the closing of the 
banks depleted its treasury. We are 
busy building up the Central Labor 
Union, and in assisting the restaurant 
employees, machinists and truck driv- 
ers with their organization activities. 
The machinists are getting their or- 
ganization in very good condition 
considering existing conditions here. 
Machinists have secured some in- 
creases in several of the shops. 


In the composing rooms of the non- 
union daily newspapers, at Asheville, 
N. C., printers have received a wage 
cut from 10 to 30 per cent, writes 
Clyde Carscaddon. Our county is 
practically bankrupt and hardly able 
to meet the teachers’ payroll due to 
the bank failures. 


An employment agency at West 
Asheville, N. C., is operated by a citi- 
zens committee and the Central La- 


bor Union. Wood has been donated 
by the Government and the above 
agency is operating a woodyard, 
where work is given to the unem- 
ployed and when the wood is sold the 
money is used to buy food and cloth- 
ing for the men and their families. 
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The employed are taking care of the 
union dues of the unemployed— in 
this way it is hoped to hold the mem- 
bership. Wages have been slashed to 
the bone in everything that was not 
organized, including city and county 
employees. No increases have been 
reported. Paper mills, rayon plant 
and all leading automobile garages 
are on full time. There is much part- 
time work in other industries.—W. 
A. ELLIOTT. 


Printers, pressmen, bookbinders 
and plumbers at Raleigh, N. C., are 
working shorter hours to give work 
to unemployed members in addition 
to giving them all the overtime’ they 
can. Our governor has _ recom- 
mended a bill to the legislature for a 
10 per cent decrease in all state em- 
ployees salaries. Clothes are col- 
lected for school children of needy 
parents and free hot lunches are fur- 


nished.—L. W. NuNNERY. 


Local union funds at Charleston, 
S. C., are low, reports W. H. Strippy, 
and work is so scarce that it is almost 
impossible to share it. One of the 
leading department stores made a 10 
per cent cut in wages of the entire 
force. Prevailing wage rates and the 
8-hour day are effective in all Gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Organized labor at Spartansburg, 
S. C., is cooperating with the different 
organizations in relieving the condi- 
tions of the unemployed, writes A. R. 


Whited. The Southern Railway 
Company has increased its working 
force. All textiles are working part 
time with prospects that by Feb- 
tuary 1 they will operate full time. 
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The railroad employees are anxious 
to go on the 5-day week to give work 
to their unemployed members. There 
are 4,527 textile workers and 1,300 
building tradesmen out of work. The 
charitable organizations of the city 
have been very generous in assisting 
the unemployed but what they want 
is work. 


At Birmingham, Ala., some of the 
organizations are dividing time with 
their members. This is especally so 
with the carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and bricklayers. Some of the 
plants have laid off the higher-priced 
men and replaced them with men at 
lower wages. Some of the schools 
furnish lunches. A 30-minute pro- 
gram over the radio is put on each 
week by the Birmingham Trades 
Council.—J. C. BARRETT. 


Birmingham, Ala., will soon hold 
an election to vote on a million-dollar 
bond issue to provide funds to employ 
men in parks, et cetera. The organiz- 
ing committee of the Central Labor 
Union has a half-hour program twice 
a week over WKBC. Prevailing 
wage scales and the 8-hour day 
are maintained on all Government 


work.—R. A. Roor. 


Florence, Ala., civic organizations 
and labor unions are working for the 
betterment of conditions. Prevailing 
wages and the 8-hour day are main- 
tained on Government contracts. We 
are glad to report that there have 
been no wage cuts.—R. J. BAILEY. 


Montgomery, Ala., is digging 
some ditches and dcing some pipe 
work—all this is done by hand and 
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no machines are allowed to be used, 
reports A. B. Robertson. Unem- 
ployment has not been as bad here as 
in the neighboring towns, but it looks 
as if conditions are picking up for the 
better. 


At Miami, Fla., several new Fed- 
eral contracts have been put through 
for a new Federal Building Post 
Office. A proposal has been made for 
the deepening of the Miami River. 
Carpenters have assessed their local 
working membership to assist their 
unemployed. All locals lost money 
when the banks closed and they are 
naturally cramped for funds. The 
plumbers local is on the 3-day week, 
stagger plan. This union has had to 
prove to the employers that the sys- 
tem is workable. Letter carriers and 


post-office clerks are giving one day’s 


work each week. The P. T. A. Cafe- 
terias are supposed to aid the children 
who are not financially able to buy the 
necessary food by furnishing milk and 
other nourishing food—G. S. WENT- 
WORTH. 


The Central Labor Union at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., held a special meet- 
ing January 25 at the Elks Audi- 
torium for the purpose of giving con- 
sideration to a 12-month program of 
activity, it having been found that the 
short winter program does not assure 
prosperity. The Junior Service 
League is making clothes for the chil- 
dren of the unemployed and the Sal- 
vation Army is helping to feed them. 
Some of the work done for the city 
in building, painting and repairing is 
done by union men, in which case the 
union scale of wages is paid and union 
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working conditions are complied 


with.—V. S. HERRING. 


Soup kitchens have been installed 
at Tampa, Fla., and the Citizens 
Committee has asked the city and 
county officials to carry on all work 
possible, reports J. W. Sherman. 
Practically all unions share work with 
the unemployed. There have been 
wage cuts in nearly all the factories 
and plants and cigarmakers received 
a 10 per cent cut in wages. Our 
Trades and Labor Assembly makes 
use of the radio. 


East Central Section 


The newly elected mayor who had 
theendorsement of Labor at Windsor, 
Canada, has lived up to his pledges 
and the results are good. Two labor 
members are on the advisory board 
and two meetings have been held 
since the first of the year. The labor 
unions are holding their own finan- 
cially; $6,000 has been used by the 
Trades Council to help its affiliated 
members. Railroad workers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers and plasterers are 
sharing work with each other. The 
Canadian Steel Company has cut 
wages in the tin-plate and wire mills. 
Where teachers report children of the 
unemployed, the school board sees 
that meals are furnished.—MArTIN 
J. RYAN. 


At Winnipeg, Canada, the Provin- 
cial and municipal governments are 
cooperating in providing work by 
clearing roads and having construc- 
tion work done, writes E. Manfred 
Roebling. All locals are cooperating 
to find work for their members and in 
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1931 


Members of the building trades, operative builders, con- 
tractors, architects and bankers say that the powerful 
national advertising of The Celotex Company is a most 
effective factor in popularizing home ownership and re- 


modeling. 


With building ranking so high in the list of American 


industries, this activity has a large meaning to every man. 


The advertising efforts of The Celotex Company will con- 
tinue unabated throughout 1931. American labor can be 
sure this force will be working for the continuous upbuild- 
ing of business each week in the year. The Celotex Com- 
pany, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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some cases give relief to the most 
needy. The labor movement is very 
active here and nearly all the crafts 
in the city seem to be well organized. 
The writer has met with fair success 
in the organizing of beverage dis- 
pensers and culinary workers. 


At Battle Creek, Mich., the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment is working in conjunction with 
a number of women’s organizations 
and they are soliciting the city for 
people to give any odd jobs which 
they have. Organized labor was not 
invited to serve on this committee. 
Several locals are paying the dues of 
their unemployed members so that 
they will be in good standing. Mem- 
bers of the typographical union are 
taking days off so that unemployed 
members get a few days work each 
week. To the writer’s knowledge 
there have been no wage cuts, but 
some of the local concerns pay as low 
as 37 cents per hour. The school 
children of the unemployed are fur- 
nished free milk, clothes and a regular 
shoe fund is maintained for their 
shoes. Where glasses are needed, 
they are furnished if unable to buy 
them and free doctors and nurses are 
provided in cases of emergency. The 
Battle Creek Federation of Labor 
has a radio program every Tuesday 
from 7 to 8 p.m.—J. LYLE SAGE. 


At Flint, Mich., reports B. A. 
Knight, the Red Cross and the Fenton 
Road Methodist Church maintain a 
soup kitchen for the needy; the church 
is also collecting clothes. Electricians 
and bricklayers are sharing their work 
with each other. Most companies 
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have cut wages. Books are furnished 
the school children and milk is given 
free of charge. 


An emergency employment office 
has been opened at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to try and place those out of 
work, writes E. M. Curry. The cen- 
tral body is operating a kitchen and 
feeding from three to four hundred 
per day. Loans can be securéd only 
through loan sharks. Home-owned 
stores extend credit. There has been 
no increase in wages reported. Only 
a small number of shops are working 
full time. 


George H. Harris tells us that at 
Faribault, Minn., the American 
Legion has an unemployment com- 
mittee working in conjunction with the 
Chamber of Commerce which is help- 
ing a little with the unemployment 
situation here. The Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor is about to start 
a series of talks over the radio. 


John Hogan reports that nothing 
has been done by the city of Canton, 
Ohio, to meet its unemployment 
needs. Wage cuts are pending in the 
building trades and among the movie 


operators. Conditions here are very 
bad, due in the main to prolonged 
periods of unemployment and the out- 
look for the immediate future is not 
very good. 


Labor is represented on the Citi- 
zens Unemployment Committee at 
Hamilton, Ohio, that is in charge of 
the program for relief, writes Stanley 
Ogg. There are no reports of fac- 
tory workers having wage cuts, but 
common labor in all lines is working 
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NEW BUSINESS 








WE get new freight and passenger business for 
our railroad in two ways. 


Either we tell a man—personally or through adver- 
tising—about our service and persuade him to 
try us. Or one of his friends whom we have served 
satisfactorily recommends our road to him. And he 
discovers not only that we are making an honest 
effort to carry him or his freight shipment quickly 
and efficiently, but also that each one of us tries to 
be courteous, cheerful and anxious to help him. 


We cannot all travel around the country soliciting 
new business. We cannot all be in the advertising 
department. But we can all—70,000 of us—treat 
our passengers and shippers with cheerful, helpful 
courtesy. Then they will continue to use us and 
recommend us to their friends. 


Both are good ways to get new business. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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at reduced pay. The city is maintain- 
ing former wage rates. The Board 
of Education furnishes food and 
clothing to the children of the un- 
employed. All school employees are 
donating 2 per cent to the unemploy- 
ment fund. 


Niles, Ohio, seems to be in worse 
shape as far as unemployment is con- 
cerned than the rest of Trumbull 
County, writes Richard Caddick. 
There are about 1,200 men out of 
work and the city has no money in 
the poor fund. The Board of Edu- 
cation does nothing towards shoes for 
school children; they leave it to the 
Community Corporation and this or- 
ganization is out of funds depending 
entirely on what comes in each quar- 
ter. Policemen and firemen have 
been laid off by the city because of lack 
of funds. 


To give work to the unemployed at 
Masillon, Ohio, the city is improving 
streets, parks and public roads, writes 
H. P. Coleman. The carpenters are 
keeping all members in good standing 
by their contingent fund. They are 
sharing what work there is with their 
members, as are the plumbers and 
painters. Books and food are sup- 
plied free to the children of unem- 
ployed workers. Prevailing wage 
scales and the 8-hour day are not 
effective on Government contracts. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., has a 
$1,200,000 bond issue to be voted 
on March 3 for street, sewer, water- 
works and public improvements which 
will help give work to the unemployed, 
writes C. F. Mehl. No unions have 
unemployment benefits, but many 
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locals are paying per capita tax for 
out-of-work members, and their treas- 
uries are about gone. Any wage cuts 
that have been reported are due to 
reducing working hours except on the 
post-office building. We have pro- 
tested without result to the Post 
Office Department, the Department 
of Labor and to our Senator about 
the low wages paid on this job. 


At the last election in Chicago, IIl., 
the city approved the $20,000,000 
bond issue the funds to be used at 
once to help the unemployed, writes 
C. B. Cline. Many committees are 
raising funds to assist also. Most all 
local unions are helping their unem- 
ployed members, some have placed 
assessments, others give entertain- 
ments to raise money. The public 
schools are doing good work, such as 
reporting any families in distress to 
the Board of Education, which im- 
mediately sends relief. Standard 
wage scales and the 8-hour day pre- 
vail on Government contracts. The 
radio is used for educational purposes. 


Charles E. Souza is treasurer of 
the unemployment committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor at Jacksonville, 
Til. None of our unions pay unem- 
ployment benefits. No distress among 
children of the unemployed has been 
reported. State contracts pay pre- 
vailing wages. 


At Springfield, Ill., Mayor Smith 
has appointed an unemployment com- 
mission of seven members to take care 
of the unemployment problems in 
Springfield and a large number of 
concerns have adopted a plan of giv- 
ing one day’s pay every month for five 
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months, writes R. E. Woodmansee. 
The majority of our locals are assist- 
ing out-of-work members in various 
ways, and most all of them are shar- 
ing work. Conditions among the or- 
ganized are much better than among 
the unorganized. The Board of Edu- 
cation furnishes free textbooks, free 
dental work, correcting of eyesight 
problems and the furnishing of 


glasses to school children. 


Boonville, Ind., reports having 
only a relief organization to help the 
needy families. There are about 
seven nonunion mines here employing 
about 500 men. These mines con- 
tinue to cut wages. The Pig Iron 
Creek and Polk Patch Coal mines 
are working full time and employ 
about 125 union men.—P. H. WI1- 
LIAMS. 


West Central Section 


At Des Moines, Iowa, the large 
employers are pooling information on 
unemployment through a central 
agency, so that positions may be filled 
at once where openings exist, but no 
endeavor is being made to create more 
jobs. Home-owners have been re- 
quested to give odd jobs whenever 
possible. The typographical local 
union pays unemployment benefits and 
its funds apparently will meet the 
present requirements. The carpen- 
ters reduced the service week of 
members so that their unemployed 
would receive at least two days work 
each week. In addition they have a 
service plan that rotates the men on 
jobs. The Rollins Hosiery Mill re- 
duced the piece-work price three cents 
per dozen, which amounts to about 
60 cents per day. Prevailing wage 
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scale does not apply to Government 
contracts—men working under these 
contracts work twelve hours a day and 
seven days a week—W. B. HAmMIL. 


At Sioux City, Iowa, the unemploy- 
ment committee of the unions work 
with the City Council, School Board 
and Chamber of Commerce in devis- 
ing ways and means to give out work. 
This is primarily a building-trades 
town and there has been no wage cuts 
where the workers are organized. All 
other workers have received reduced 
wages.—L. E. GARNETT. 


Claude Barton sends in word that 
through the efforts of organized labor 
the hours at the cement plant were 
reduced to eight at Rapid City, S. 
Dak. Unions are also cooperating to 
secure odd jobs for those needing 
work, as well as dividing work and 
aiding each other in securing employ- 
ment. A wage increase of 5 cents an 
hour has been promised to cement 
workers, bringing their scale up to 50 
cents an hour. All trades are work- 
ing part time. 


Organized labor at Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., is working harmoniously with 
the City Commission and Chamber of 
Commerce to find work with good re- 
sults. Donations by the various locals 
have been quite heavy ; the central body 
has also given freely and some locals 
especially the carpenters, have gone 
the limit and funds are running low. 
The building crafts are planning on 
some rotating system when spring 
work opens up so that all may have a 
share of the labor. Western news- 
paper union employees have taken a 
cut in wages from 10 to 20 per cent. 
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Teachers are working nicely with 
Community Chest committee and 
other welfare organizations and clues 
are followed up wherever children 
appear in need. The radio was used 
extensively prior to Labor Day, but 
we are relying on outside stations for 
the present and are particularly in- 
terested in the Chicago station.—Jos. 
A. STEMBER. 


Work has just started on two new 
school buildings at Arkansas City, 
Kans., and the Shell Petroleum Com- 
pany has put its shift men on the 5- 
day week with the same hourly rate. 
The Continental Oil Company has 
cut wages—workers formerly receiv- 
ing $135 now get $95. On some of 
the roads the train and engine crews 
are laying off and giving extra men 
a little work. We have been helping 
to feed 172 school children as against 
70 last year—ABE PooL GARRISON. 


At Dodge City, Kans., a free em- 
ployment agency is operated by the 
unions and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, writes O. E. Ridgeway. The 
plasterers are sharing their work with 
their members. Free lunch is pro- 
vided for children of the unemployed 
by the schools. Both the plasterers 
local and the central body do some 
broadcasting. 


In Kansas City, Kans., a few civic 
clubs formed committees to help the 
unemployed—organized labor was 
not invited to participate and eventu- 
ally the committees failed to act, 
writes G. W. Everett. The painters 
donate 25 cents a day to a fund for 
every day that they are employed and 
the fund is holding out well. The car- 
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penters local gives 5 per cent of their 
wages to such a fund. The 8-hour 
day but not the prevailing wage scale 
is paid on Government contracts. 
Nearly all the retail stores and most 
of the oil companies have cut wages. 


E. E. Woodward reports that all 
wages have been cut at Nashville, 
Tenn., except those of trade-unionists. 
All children that are in need are given 
meal tickets to the school café—only 
the school teacher knows that these 
tickets are given. A great many chil- 
dren are supplied with clothes. 


All crafts at Jackson, Tenn., are 
working shorter hours in order to 
divide their work, writes W. I. Car- 
rington. The public schools provide 
books, clothing and meals to children 
in need. We use the radio to some 
extent. 


West South Central Section 


The financial condition of practi- 
cally all unions at New Orleans, La., 
is bad. The third committee of its 
kind has been appointed by the mayor 
to help form an unemployment pro- 
gram. The unemployed are required 
to register with the committee. Free 
textbooks are furnished to all school 
children. E>wIn Peyroux. 


Just the usual committee work for 
organization and personal canvassing 
are the plans of the Central Labor 
Union at Shreveport, La., for the win- 
ter, writes C. G. Parker. Bill-posters, 
hotel and restaurant employees and 
laundry drivers are having organiza- 


Industries are 
The moving- 


tion campaigns here. 
working part time. 
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picture operators are giving one day’s 
salary a week and the writer runs a 
free show each week for those out of 
work. Our Central Labor Union 
puts on a “Voice of Labor” program 
on Friday of each week at 8 oclock 
over KTBS and we invite you to tune 
in. 


At Shreveport, La., there are a 
large number of business men work- 
ing with union men to have property 
owners repair their homes and it has 
done some good, reports Lloyd A. 
Napier. Most of the unions are in 
bad shape financially because so many 
of their members do not have work. 
Free school books are given the chil- 
dren and the barbers’ local here cuts 
their hair free of charge. Two radio 
stations here allow us time to broad- 
cast. 


While a free employment office has 
been established at Dallas, Tex., Aug. 
Schulz reports that it has not been of 
help to organized labor, as advantage 
is being taken of the present hard 


times. No local pays unemployment 
benefits but all are trying to keep their 
members in good standing by paying 
their dues. Meals and clothes are 
provided by the schools for the chil- 
dren of the unemployed. 


Everything possible has been done 
at Pampa, Tex., to create public work 
here, such as parks, paving and road 
work, writes Frank Henry. No 
unions are paying unemployment ben- 
efits; they have little funds; the car- 
penters are in better shape than the 
other locals. Painters, plumbers, car- 
penters and culinary workers are shar- 
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ing their work with unemployed mem- 
bers. Carpenters voluntarily reduced 
their scale to $1 an hour. The Red 
Cross and Welfare Board are doing 
all they can for the children of the 
unemployed. 


At San Antonio, Tex., the mayor 
has appointed a committee to solicit 
funds and so far nothing has been 
done except by local unions who help 
their members the best they can, 
writes Sam Goodman. All building 
tradesmen and street railway men 
share their work with their fellow 
members. No wage cuts or increases 
have been reported except among non- 
union workers. 


At Texarkana, Tex., John Allen 
reports that the trades-unionists are 
dividing their work with each other 


‘and that most of the members are 


meeting this method faithfully. Union 
funds are being used to pay members 
dues, current expenses and are hold- 
ing out good. All crafts have mem- 
bers unemployed. Prevailing wage 
rates and the 8-hour day are main- 
tained on all Government work. 


Mountain States 


A Community Welfare Club has 
been formed at Anaconda, Mont., to 
help those needing work, reports Pete 
D. Liddell. Our unions are making 
donations to the above concern. In- 
dependent merchants are caring for a 
large percentage of persons unem- 
ployed. Wages have been reduced in 
all crafts and the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company has been operating 
on only part time. Practically all 
other crafts are working part time. 
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At Helena, Mont., the Associated 
Charities have opened a place and 
installed beds and furnish clothing, 
for which they have sent out an 
S-O-S. The American Smelting 
Company and most of the merchants 
have cut wages. We keep very care- 
ful guard over contracts to see that 
the prevailing wage scale and the 
8-hour day are observed.—JAMES 
ANDERSON. 


The Central Labor Union and the 
local post of the American Legion 
are the two agencies at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., looking after the needs of 
those out of work, writes Paul 
O’Brien. Home-owned business 
stores are the ones that extend the 
credit. Most of the building trades- 
men are on part time. The printing 
industries are working full time. 


At a recent meeting held at Ogden, 
Utah, a local unien of retail clerks 
was chartered. Most all the unions 
are trying to rotate the work of their 
members, so that all will get a share. 
Wage cuts have been made, mostly 
in department stores and among the 
unorganized employees. The Salt 
Lake City Federation of Labor 
broadcasts every Monday evening at 
6:45 p.m. over KSL. 


Pacific Coast 
At Bellingham, Wash., C. E. 


Roaney reports the organization of 
the Whatcom County Cooperative 
Bureau of Commercial and Industrial 
Relations to further employment. 
City and county work is being pro- 
jected with some results and short 
temporary jobs are being secured. 
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Culinary workers and printers are 
sharing their work with each other. 
The mills and some of the unorgan- 
ized trades have cut wages about 10 
per cent below the previous wage 
which was too low. The 8-hour day 
is effective here, but on the Govern- 
ment job at Blaine and the state 
highway job men are being worked 
below the established scale. 


At Seattle, Wash., appropriations 
have been made by the city and King 
County to give work to the unem- 
ployed, reports J. J. Hurley. Street- 
car men, lathers and iron workers 
share their work with members. Pre- 
vailing wage scales and the 8-hour 
day are not observed by the William 
Post Company working on some 
buildings at Fort Lewis. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union broadcasts every 
Monday evening over KOMO for a 
period of fifteen minutes. 


The Mayor of Eugene, Oreg., has 
appointed a committee of seven to 
consider unemployment in that local- 


ity. Organized labor has _ two 
members on the committee. The 
county is doing some road work that 
is not ordinarily done until early 
spring, such as digging gutter ditches 
and cutting brush along the roadside. 
Some unions are working 7-hour 
shifts to make work for members 
unemployed and some individual good 
union people are placing themselves 
voluntarily on the 5-day week. Busi- 
ness firms are shouldering the brunt 
of the burden for those lacking funds. 
Mostly independent merchants are 
among those doing this by giving ex- 
tended credit and easier payments. 
There is considerable part-time work 
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in this community. It is mostly con- 
sumed by university students who are 
working their way through college. 
The public shows a remarkable lean- 
ing towards hiring students for odd 
jobs. Culinary workers, plumbers, 
meat-cutters, motion-picture opera- 
tors are working full time.—ROBERT 
M. FISCHER, JR. 


Union labor at Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., has urged the expenditure of 
municipal funds for road and city 
construction. A free City Employ- 
ment Office has been established. The 
carpenters have appointed a relief 
committee to look after their mem- 
bers who are out of work; the paint- 
ers are donating dues for their un- 
employed members and other unions 
are using their funds for relief work. 
Grocery stores alone extend credit. 
The County Budget Committee rec- 
ommended a 10 per cent cut in wages 
of the city’s clerical help, but this was 
not concurred in, owing to the pro- 
test of organized labor. Sawmills and 
factories have cut crews and are 
working part time. Building trades, 
culinary, automotive, printing and re- 
tail-store workers are all on fuil 
time. 


At Fresno, Calif., arrangements 
are being made for a public benefit 
entertainment at the Civic Audi- 
torium; a $250,000 bond issue has 
been floated for a hospital unit and 
a $650,000 library for the State Col- 
lege. Attempts to cut wages have 
not met with success.—C. E. Down. 


W. R. Michener reports that at 
Los Angeles, Calif., organized labor 
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is continually meeting with various 
civic organizations, industrial lead- 
ers, state, county and city officials for 
the purpose of working out a pro- 
gram to relieve unemployment by 
shortening the work-week and pos- 
sibly hours per day and if necessary 
the rotation of work. In a great 
many instances locals are assessing 
their membership that are employed 
to take care of those out of work. 
The best possible way to secure money 
in this district by the unemployed is 
through loans on real estate, automo- 
biles or through charitable organiza- 
tions. No wage increases or wage 
cuts in this district only by shorten- 
ing work-week on a 5-day basis. 
There is considerable part-time work. 


At Modesto, Calif., a new sewer 
system is being put in and the unem- 
ployment committee is placing as 
many at work as possible. Building 
trades craftsmen are sharing their 
work with each other. A post-office 
building is to be erected in the near 
future.—A. F. FELT. 


At Napa, Calif., the needs of those 
out of work are taken care of by the 
Salvation Army, various service clubs 
and organizations as well as by in- 
dividuals, reports Walter P. Weis. 
The writer has not heard of any 


trade-unionist needing assistance. 
Most of those out of work can get 
credit from the merchants. Members 
of Local No. 137 of Garment Work- 
ers will receive a wage cut in 1931, 
and at present are not working. Most 
of the factories are working short 
weeks and short hours. 
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At Salinas, Calif., a community 
service council has been formed, rep- 
resenting churches, unions, civic or- 
ganizations, et cetera, and headed by 
the superior judge of this district. A 
survey is being made through the 
Women’s Civic Club to urge house- 
holders to do work now instead of 
waiting until the usual spring clean- 
ing time.—W. E. KEnr. 


i 

At San Bernardino, Calif., with 
the cooperation of organized labor, 
a Citizens Committee was formed 
and a free employment bureau estab- 
lished. A “clean-up, paint-up and fix- 
up” drive was put on, urging the 
citizens to create work for the unem- 
ployed. A registration of the unem- 
ployed is being taken at the Labor 
Temple. Printers are sharing their 
work. A Pasadena plastering con- 


tracting company, having the contract 
for the largest building in this vicin- 
ity, reduced the wages of plasterers 
from $12 to $10; hod-carriers from 
$9 to $8 a day. We are working to 
have the prevailing scale restored.— 


J. E. Hoop. 


Both city and county governments 
at San Diego, Calif., have set aside 
several thousand dollars to provide 
emergency work in our parks, writes 
E. H. Dowell. Men with dependents 
are given from one to three days 
work a week, according to the num- 
ber of dependents. The money is 
given them each night so that they 
can go home with something to cheer 
the family. The local Coordination 
Bureau (the first community-wide or- 
ganization in America) originally 
sponsored by the local labor move- 
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ment and now containing representa- 
tives from every civic group in the 
city, is conducting a city-wide, house- 
to-house canvass. Arrangements are 
being made with bankers and others 
to assist home-owners to secure loans 
to make needed improvements, re- 
pairs, et cetera, that will furnish work 
for our people and business for our 
merchants. The local power and 
telephone companies are laying off 
large numbers of men, many of whom 
have been with those companies from 
ten to fifteen years. Our parent- 
teacher clubs are taking care of chil- 
dren in need and give milk and cloth- 
ing, et cetera. 


Through the efforts of the Central 
Council at Stockton, Calif., the 8- 
hour day prevails in county institu- 
tions, advises William Burtz. Ma- 
chine street cleaning has been aban- 
doned as a temporary measure and 
men put to work instead. Allied 
printers and culinary workers with 
limited funds are doing all they can 
to help their brother workers. All 
unions are active in Community Chest 
and Red Cross work and a special 
effort is made to assist the Salvation 
Army locally in their great work. 
Through the School Women’s Clubs 
many pairs of shoes have been fur- 
nished and more than 100 families 
have been assisted. A program for 
the organization of teachers is under 
way. Advantage is being taken by 
some corporations of the unemploy- 
ment situation and construction work 
is being done under the guise of help- 
ing the unemployed—this is nothing 
more than a ruse by the corporations 
to hire men for practically nothing. 





